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HE Neuropsychiatric Unit at Far- 
ragut Naval Training Station com- 
prises a group of physicians specializ- 
ing in psychiatry, clinical psychologists, 
and psychiatric social workers from the 
American Red Cross. Psychiatric units 
function in all United States Naval 
Training Stations as an integral part of 
the Medical Department and in conse- 
quence are under the direct supervision 
of the Senior Medical Officers. The di- 
rective for the establishment and organi- 
zation of these units is contained in a 
joint letter from the Bureau of Navy 
Personnel and the Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery, dated April 13, 1942, out- 
lining the “plan and procedure for the 
elimination of recruits unfit for service 
by reason of psychiatric or neurologic 
handicaps.” This letter defines the func- 
tions of the various members of the 
Neuropsychiatric Unit, the psychiatric 
examination of recruits, the disposal of 
recruits regarded as having psychiatric 
or neurologic handicaps, the composi- 
tion of the Aptitude Board, and the psy- 
1 The opinions or assertions contained here- 
in are the private ones of the writers and are 


not to be construed as official or reflecting the 


views of the Navy Department or the Naval 
Service at large. 


chiatric observation ward. It is within 
the broad compass of this directive and 
that of February 1, 1941, summarizing 
the basic procedure for psychologists 
functioning at naval training stations 
and marine corps bases in connection 
with neuropsychiatric units, that we 
shall discuss the duties of the clinical 
psychologist at this unit. 

At the Farragut Naval Training Sta- 
tion, the functions of the psychologist 
may be classified as clinical, research, 
and administrative. Of these, the most 
important, of course, and that at which 
he spends a major portion of his time, 
is clinical practice, and upon this we 
shall first concentrate. 

The final purpose of all clinical prac- 
tice at a naval training station is to de- 
termine whether a recruit is psycho- 
logically capable of performing the rig- 
orous tasks and of leading the strenu- 
ous life which naval routine entails. 
This involves a determination of the 
stability of his personality structure 
and of the level of his intellectual ca- 
pacities during the period of training 
in order to prognosticate his total func- 
tioning under exacting service condi- 
tions as well as stress of battle. The 
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enterprise implies complete cooperation 
between the psychiatrist and psychol- 
ogist, with the psychiatrist taking the 
lead in cases primarily involving per- 
sonality maladjustment and the psy- 
chologist in cases of mental deficiency, 
but with both expressing their judg- 
ment about each recruit. The responsi- 
bility for coordinating the work is in 
the hands of the psychiatrist. 


At this station psychologists operate 
in conjunction with psychiatrists both 
on the receiving line, where every in- 
coming recruit is given a physical and 
psychiatric examination, and in the Ob- 
servation Building where cases needing 
more intensive analysis are seen. About 
10 to 20 per cent of the incoming re- 
cruits are examined psychologically.’ 
Due to the pressure of time, the number 
of recruits to be seen and the emotional 
state of the recruit at the time of ex- 
amination, the task of the psychologist 
on the receiving line necessitates a 
wealth of organic knowledge derived 
from clinical experience as well as pro- 
ficiency in test administration and in- 
terpretation. In a very brief time, he 
must determine whether the recruit, by 
virtue of sufficient intellectual ability 
and adequate achievement, shall be sent 
unconditionally to duty, shall be sent to 
duty with a close check made at a later 
date on his performance in training 
camp, or shall be referred to the Obser- 
vation Building for further study be- 
cause of intellectual inaptitude or illit- 
eracy. In those cases where tests are 
considered necessary, the Kent [2,3,4] 
test of intelligence and Lewinski’s [5] 
reading test are employed. By provid- 
ing a quantitative estimate of the sub- 
ject’s abilities, the Kent test is of con- 
siderable aid; yet, since in the majority 

2 All the statistics given in this are 
based on data coll prior to 1, 1943. 


of cases tested the question is one of 
borderline proficiency, without a quali- 
tative evaluation of the general level of 
response, of the family and social envir- 
onment in which the recruit has lived 
(extremely varied at this station), and 
of the calibre of his formal education, 
no accurate decision can be based on 
this test alone. Hence, unless the Ob- 
servation Building be flooded with more 
men than it can handle or men sent to 
duty who shall later be returned for 
possible discharge, immediate decisions 
involving the total experience of the ex- 
amining psychologist are constantly re- 
quired. Up to this time, it has been the 
practice at Farragut to utilize the 
knowledge of one of the more clinically 
experienced men in this capacity. 

All cases which by reason of psychia- 
tric handicap are deemed potentially un- 
fit for naval service are referred to the 
Observation Building of the Neuropsy- 
chiatric Unit for detailed observation 
and study by the Unit staff. These in- 
clude not only cases referred from the 
receiving line for possible discharge, but 
also cases referred from the various 
training companies, from the Service 
School Selection Office, from the spe- 
cialized service schools, and from the 
Disciplinary Office. Approximately 84 
per cent are referred from the receiv- 
ing line and 16 per cent from other 
sources. The reasons for referral may 
be classified in general as (1) person- 
ality maladjustment (including asocial 
behavior and special neurological cases) 
(PM), (2) intellectual inaptitude (or 
poor grade of achievement) (IA), (3) 
intellectual inaptitude with personality 
complications (IA and PM). The ap- 
proximate percentages of these refer- 
rals, both from the receiving line and 
from other sources, are given in the fol- 
lowing brief table: 
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TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION BY SOURCE OF REFERRAL OF 
NAVAL RECRUiTs REFERRED FOR 
PsYCHIATRIC STUDY 


Receiving Line 
Other Sources 


The general purpose to be achieved 
with these referrals, as with the re- 
cruits screened on the receiving line, is 
diagnostic, the determination of apti- 
tude for naval service; there is little 
environmental or personal therapy un- 
dertaken due to the Navy’s requirement 
that all men be fit for immediate active 
naval service, as well as to the pressure 
of time and limitations of personnel. 
Four types of disposition are usually 
made: hospitalization for those held to 
be dangerous either to themselves or to 
others, special order discharge from 
naval service for those considered inapt 
by reason of psychiatric or neurological 
handicap, trial duty for doubtfui cases, 
with subsequent followup, and return 
to duty for men who show no marked 
disabilities. The study of these cases is 
differentiated from those on the line (1) 
primarily in terms of the time allowed 
for each case, which may vary from one 
to several hours, and (2) consequently 
in that only from the Observation Build- 
ing, after this complete work-up, may a 
man be hospitalized or discharged from 
naval service. The following tables pre- 
sent the percentages of each type of dis- 
position from the Observation Building 
on the basis of the number of incoming 
recruits and the percentages of those 
discharged, broken down into three ma- 


jor categories noted above, in terms of 
the total number of discharges: 


TABLE Il 


DISPOSITION OF NAVAL RECRUITS REFERRED FOR 
NEUROPSYCHIATRIC STUDY 


i 


Receiving Line .20 51 .28 
Other Sources 33 13 06 AR 
TABLE Ill 


DISCHARGES OF NAVAL RECRUITS REFERRED FOR 
NEUROPSYCHIATRIC STUDY 


Receiving Line -73 
Other sources 94 


Intellectual Inaptitude 


and Personality 


Maladjustment 


bo 


The instruments and techniques em- 
ployed by the psychologist vary in terms 
both of the type of referral and of the 
particular problem presented. The 
standard instruments used at this sta- 
tion are the Kent, Bellevue-Wechsler 
[10], and Stanford-Binet [9] tests of in- 
telligence, the Porteus Mazes [7], vari- 
ous personality inventories, and reading 
tests based on the material which is 
read during the training period. So far 
as techniques are concerned, more em- 
phasis is placed, perhaps, upon the psy- 
chiatrically oriented interview than is 
necessary in many civilian clinics, due 
to the type of referral, the close coopera- 
tion with psychiatrists, and the prob- 
lems discussed below. 

Although the instruments used are 
those usually found in clinical practice, 
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our experience has been that both test 
administration and test interpretation 
present problems at this unit which are 
not ordinarily found in civilian practice. 
In test administration, the problem re- 
volves primarily about the establish- 
ment of rapport between the examiner 
and the recruit. This is complicated by 
the usual officer—enlisted man relation, 
the emotional stress of many of the men, 
their resentment of the test situation in 
many cases, and the need to determine 
performance level under favorable as 
well as unfavorable conditions. In the 
procedure often used some time is spent 
in handling the emotional factors in or- 
der to obtain optimal results and then, 
reversing the conditions by some arti- 
fact, the drop in performance ability, if 
any, is obtained under stress. In many 
cases the differential thus obtained, when 
taken in conjunction with an evaluation 
of personality factors, is most important 
in prognosis of performance after the 
training period as against reports of 
progress under more normal conditions. 

Malingering is yet another factor in 
test administration not usually found in 
civilian life of which one must be con- 
stantly aware. At Farragut we have 
found practically no men with malinger- 
ing attitudes which when analyzed do 
not reveal themselves as resting upon a 
neurotic basis ; but there are many cases 
where ego participation in neurotic ma- 
terial is so strong due to anticipation of 
battle conditions that little or no effort is 
made at satisfactory adjustment.’ This 
condition becomes evident in the test sit- 
uation where blocking on test material 
closely related to unconscious falsifica- 
tion, as well as actual falsification, is 
frequently found. In these cases, the ob- 


8 Lieutenant Commander W. Bromberg (MC) 
of this unit, has in preparation an article deal- 
ing solely with this problem in all its various 
aspects. 


tained results must be interpreted in 
terms of the particular neurotic-maling- 
eringing pattern presented, a difficult 
task in view of the obvious ambiguities. 

Since the test standards set up for 
achievement, adequate intelligence and 
satisfactory personality adjustment 
have been determined in terms of civil- 
ian conditions, their value is consider- 
ably lessened when the problem is one 
of adjustment not to these conditions 
but to the very different atmosphere 
and requirements of navy life. In con- 
sequence, the evaluation of test results, 
even after their interpretation in terms 
of the circumstances mentioned above, 
has necessitated the development of new 
criteria of disposition. In some fields a 
relaxation of the usual standards has 
been found advisable, while in others it 
has been necessary to heighten them 
considerably. The process of develop- 
ment has been slow due to fluidity of 
conditions and the continually changing 
characters of a navy at war; but it is 
felt that gradually test interpretation, 
both in terms of internal criteria and in 
terms of the total personality picture, 
has become more reliable. Invaluable 
assistance has been given this enterprise 
by the officers of the line and in particu- 
lar those officers in charge of recruit 
training. 

In addition to their clinical duties, 
some psychologists in the Neuropsychia- 
tric Unit are usually engaged either in 
research or administration. Most of the 
research revolves about the practical 
problems presented in establishing tech- 
niques for more adequate diagnosis, but 
since the interrelations of theory and 
practice are so intimate, in almost every 
case valuable scientific information is 
forthcoming. One of the most impor- 
tant of these projects has been the 
standardization of a questionnaire short 
enough to be used on the receiving line 
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and yet of sufficient validity to be of 
value in psychiatric screening. Studies 
are now in progress to determine the 
place of this schedule in the total screen- 
ing process. Although these studies are 
not complete, the value of the schedule 
in segregating those inapt for navy life 
from those fit for duty is evident [8]. In 
addition, psychologists are engaged in 
developing short-test forms and in de- 
vising instruments to measure those 
abilities which are of particular concern 
to navy routine. Studies of particular 
series of cases such as enuresis, mi- 
graine headache, etc. are either under 
way or in prospect—studies involving 
the cooperation of both psychiatrist and 
psychologist. 

With respect to administration, psy- 
chologists handle the statistical analysis 
of the total functioning of the Unit in 
order to evaluate the work done by both 
psychologists and psychiatrists with a 
view to the bettering of procedures in 
terms of continually changing condi- 
tions. This analysis also serves as the 
basis for the preparation of reports sent 
to Washington and implies a supervis- 
ion of all records. Since the inception 
of this unit a psychologist has been des- 
ignated Executive Officer. He is respon- 
sible to the Senior Psychiatrist for the 
execution of the administrative policies. 


SUMMARY 


In this paper the writers have at- 
tempted to present some broad aspects 
of the work of the psychologist in the 
Neuropsychiatric Unit of the Farragut 
Naval Training Station, which in most 
respects may be taken as representative 
of such stations throughout the coun- 
try. As Louttit [6] has pointed out in 
a recent article, the United States Navy 
began experimenting with psychological 


tests and procedures for use in general 
selection about twenty years ago. How- 
ever, the establishment of such psycho- 
logical services as are described in this 
paper is comparatively recent and fur- 
ther developments are to be expected. 
This is evidenced by the progressive ex- 
tension of psychological services to all 
activities of the United States Navy, 
even since Jenkin’s article [1] pub- 
lished in June, 1942 on the utilization of 
psychologists in the United States Navy. 
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SPONTANEOUS DOLL PLAY OF A NINE YEAR-OLD BOY 


By HELEN SARGENT 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


N most of the published case material 
illustrating the diagnostic and thera- 
peutic possibilities of children’s play, 
records are concerned either with (1) 
children under treatment by a therapist, 
or (2) children observed by psychia- 
trists or psychologists in a controlled 
situation, deliberately devised to elicit 
play, usually of a specific kind, for ex- 
perimental purposes. The first group 
may be loosely classified as neurotic or 
“problem” children, insofar as devia- 
tions from normality are sufficiently 
marked to be referred for treatment.’ 
In the second group, the children may 
or may not be normal, according to this 
criterion, but the situation cannot be 
strictly described as entirely natural. 
Removal from the child’s customary 
play setting to a clinic or special play- 
room, as well as the presence of a 
strange adult (or any adult directing 
play or taking notes) renders the situa- 
tion more or less artificial according to 
the design of the particular experiment. 


The incident to be reported here took 
place under conditions unusually favor- 
able for observing the spontaneous play 
of any ordinary child, since both sub- 
ject and situation differ in important re- 


1 Any fixed line of demarcation between the 
“problem” and the “normal” child is of doubt- 
ful validity; a distinction is useful only when 
its intended meaning is specified. It is used 
here simply to differentiate a group of children 
who have nm extensively studied from those 
who have not, and with full awareness that 
children referred for help may, in some in- 
stances, be as well or better adjusted than 
some who are not under treatment. 


spects from the two groups of cases 
mentioned above: 

(1) The subject, whose background 
is well-known to the observer, has not 
displayed symptoms which have caused 
either his parents or his teacher to re- 
gard him as needing treatment. He may 
be considered normal, in that he adjusts 
adequately in school (a progressive sys- 
tem in which placement is at grade for 
age), gets on well with companions (ex- 
cept for a tendency to “bossiness”), and 
conforms sufficiently to home standards 
to be considered a “regular boy” by his 
mother and father. 

(2) The situation in which he was 
observed was more natural than is or- 
dinarily possible under experimental 
conditions. The episode took place in a 
relative’s home, where he is a frequent 
visitor; the play was already in pro- 
gress when the observer entered and 
hence was initiated by the child; the ob- 
server herself was a person known and 
taken for granted by the child since in- 
fancy. The relationship had always 
been one of casual companionship, in- 
volving a minimum of disciplinary con- 
trol. 

Because of these differences from 
treatment cases and deliberate experi- 
ment, the play sample to be described is 
interesting from two points of view. In 
the first place, it may be examined for 
elements which have been observed in 
play elicited under other circumstances. 
In the second place, since the contact 
was handled in a fairly neutral manner 
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without technics such as interpretation, 
suggestion, or any attempt to relate the 
observer to the play or player, it fur- 
nishes a rudimentary example for com- 
parison with cases handled by more 
elaborate methods. 

Subject’s personality and back- 
ground.—The subject, a boy, was nine 
years, two months old at the time of ob- 
servation. Stanford Binet 1.Q. (taken 
at five years, six months) was 140. Gen- 
eral health was good except for colds 
and digestive upsets which have been 
observed to occur sometimes in relation 
to emotionally toned events. 

The boy’s general behavior at the 
time showed a predominance of aggres- 
sive play. He constantly talked to him- 
self, told stories of imaginary battles; 
liked to draw pictures of combat and 
destruction, showed marked prefer- 
ence for stories of adventure, torture 
and struggle in books or on the radio. 
He was also a voracious reader. Feel- 
ings of inferiority had been shown in 
the past in regard to popularity and 
friends although he was an accepted 
member of his school and neighborhood 
groups. He feared sleeping away from 
home except in the company of his par- 
ents. He was, in fact, somewhat fearful 
of any new experience. Previously he 
was unusually responsive, friendly and 
unself-conscious with relatives and old- 
er people. At the period of observation 
he seemed more tense, was using a de- 
fensive “silliness” which makes rapport 
difficult to establish, and was in the hab- 
it of fending off even slight reproach or 
correction by exaggerated and some- 
times facetious indifference. He usually 
yielded, however, and tried to cooperate. 
Although he sometimes whined or 
teased, he did not sulk or exhibit tem- 
per tantrums. 

His relation to his parents was one 
of obedient submission to his father 


whom he seemed to fear, and of affec- 
tion toward his mother. He was over- 
anxious concerning her health and safe- 
ty, disliked having her go away, and in 
general had a somewhat overdependent 
attitude. His father is companionable 
and interested in the boy, but extreme- 
ly severe and restrictive in his handling. 
He nags, gives frequent sharp orders, 
and expects perfection of manner as 
well as behavior. The mother has su- 
perior insight and is naturally gentle. 
Reasoning and appeal are her chief 
methods of control, but, although she 
disagrees with her husband’s tactics, 
she conforms in order to maintain a 
consistent front. Her own health has 
been poor and this has resulted in some 
degree of impatience which she tries to 
control. Extremely high standards of 
morals and manners are held by both 
parents. They are college graduates 
and the father is a professional man. 

The subject has one younger sister, 
born when he was three years old. The 
mother was pregnant with the third 
child at the time of the play episode. 
The boy was “prepared” for his sister’s 
advent and had received answers to all 
questions concerning birth and sex 
(very idealistically but truthfully stat- 
ed). On the whole the subject has shown 
an affectionate and at times proud and 
protective attitude toward the younger 
girl, but there is not infrequent quar- 
reling. He was the only grandchild on 
both maternal and paternal sides until 
her birth, and at times marked aggres- 
sive behavoir toward her has been evi- 
dent. 


The play setting.—The setting was a 
playroom at the grandmother’s apart- 
ment (where the subject had spent the 
night). In the playroom a doll house 
equipped with odds and ends of furni- 
ture, arranged in four rooms: dining 
room, living room, and two bed-rooms. 
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There were two small dolls, both 
wearing skirts. One had a girlish bon- 
net, the other had hair painted on the 
head and except for the dress resembled 
a boy doll. 

In the room was also a variety of oth- 
er material: a mechanical train and 
tracks, cars, airplanes, dishes and vari- 
ous odds and ends of “junk” which chil- 
dren like to use. 

The observer’s role. — The observer, 
after entering the room and greeting 
the subject, played a passive part, mak- 
ing no attempt to guide the play, offer 
suggestions, or interpret. Her only en- 
try into the situation was to inject oc- 
casional questions, intended to be non- 
suggestive but to encourage verbaliza- 
tion. 

The play sequence.*—Observer enters 
to find the subject seated before the doll 
house, engaged in playing with the dolls. 
(Ordinarily he plays with the “boy” 
toys listed above, but on this occasion 
he ignores them.) 

Ol. What are you doing? 
S1. Oh, just fooling around. 

Resumes play. The two dolls are fight- 
ing. Doll B (the one resembling a boy) 
is “socking,” knocking down, beating up 
Doll G (the one with the bonnet). Play 
is accompanied by shrieks, howls, ouch- 
es, etc. (1) 
$2. There, take that! Waaoow! That'll 

get you. Aooww, did that hurt! 
Much noise and action. Doll B lands 
on the roof. 
$3. Boy, is it good to get away from 
her! (2) 

O02. Who are they? 

S4. Oh, I dunno. (Defensive indiffer- 
ence in tone.) 

A number of repetitions of play in 
which B hits G, G falls down catching 
skirt on hook at front of house, an 


. rted from notes set down immediately 
after cessation of play. 


event which brings forth much glee. 

S5. Oh, boy, is she stuck! 

B knocks her off, gets similary stuck 
itself. 

Both dolls are referred to as “she” 
but in talk about Doll B there is fre- 
quent lapse into the first person. (3) 
For example: 

S6. Now I’m on top! . . . Oh, gosh, 
my skirt’s caught! . . . Now I'll 
get you! ... ete. (4) 

O38. Are they both girls? 

S7. Yeah. They’re both girls. (Laughs) 


This one (Doll B) acts more like 

a boy. This one does all the socking and 

gets into all the trouble. (5) 

Play gets rougher. There is much 
laughter and obvious delight in the 
combat. Doll B annihilates G over and 
over again, repeatedly knocking her out 
of the house, chasing her up and down 
a ladder, bashing her head against the 
wall, stringing her up on the hook, to 
the accompaniment of shouts of pain 
and anger. 

04. (After a particularly violent fall 
for Doll G.) How does that one 
feel when she falls down? 

S8. Fine! (very vehement tone) (6) 

Dolls land in the dining room, knock- 
ing candles off the table. (7) 

O05. Are they hungry? They must be, 
after all that playing. 

S9. No! They’re fighting! (8) 

More struggle ensues in which the 
room is completely upset. (7) 
$10. Look! Now I break through and 

get the cookies! Cookies, Oh, boy! 
(9) 

B again falls off the roof, getting 
caught on the hook. 
$11. Oh, look, I’m bow-legged. Look 

how bow-legged I am. Now I’m not 
bow-legged anymore. (Tries to 
straighten doll’s legs.) (10) 
Wheeee! 
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Drops doll to floor, picks up small ob- 
ject, holding it high over doll’s heads. 
$12. Now a bomb hits me. Wheee! See, 

I go right up in the air. I’m killed, 
so I go up in the sky. (11) 

Doll B collapses on the roof. Doll G 
remains lying on the floor. Subject sud- 
denly ends play. Turns to the observer 
and asks if she has heard his new rid- 
dle. Tells it. Laughs uproariously at 
his own joke. Voice has lost tension. 
Suggests going into the next room and 
soon leaves. (11) 

Interpretive notes: 

(1) Release of aggressive impulses. 

(2) This probably expresses relief 
at being away from home, rival and re- 
strictions. 

(3) It is noticeable throughout the 
play that B gets into some difficulty 
after each attack upon G. This prob- 
ably represents guilt feeling and result- 
ing need for self-punishment to relieve 
anxiety. 

(4) The use of “she” for both dolls 
is probably a concession to reality since 
both are dressed as girls. It could also 
be regarded as a mask to prevent recog- 
nition (by subject as well as observer) 
of the real significance of the conflict 
and the identity of the characters. 

(5) This confirms the apparent 
identification with the boy doll. “Gets 
into all the trouble” expresses the self- 
concept and states the problem as 
viewed by the subject. 


(6) The subject’s verbal expression 
of his own delight in revenge and its re- 
lease value to him. 

(7) It is interesting that the most 
violent play takes place in the dining 
room, the scene of most family issues 
when the father is present. In this home 
there is almost constant nagging about 
table manners, interrupting etc. 


(8) This expresses quite open rec- 


ognition of the fact that the drama is 
“serious business,” not mere playing or 
fooling. It also rejects O’s superficial 
comment. 

(9) Sweets of any kind are usually 
interpreted as representative of love or 
favors. The “cookies” which this child 
wants probably symbolize his wish for 
undivided love and attention, or at 
least a wish for freedom to help himself 
to what he desires. 

(10) The significance of this and sev- 
eral other references to doll B’s “bow- 
leggedness” is not clear from this ma- 
terial (notes did not clarify the connec- 
tion, but indicate that statements were 
repeated). Both dolls actually are bow- 
legged, but it is always the boy doll who 
is so described. The reason for its im- 
portance to the subject might symbolize 
inferiority feeling, but deeper analysis 
on the basis of more material would be 
necessary for interpretation. 

(11) The ending shows rather dra- 
matically the solution worked out by the 
child. Doll G is defeated and out of the 
picture. But doll B, the aggressor, is not 
allowed to go free—this would entail 
too much guilt. He is “killed” but he 
also “goes up in the sky.” There, we 
may presume, he is free and still tri- 
umphant. 

The play pattern. — The entire play 
sequence shows a familiar pattern which 
is often noted in reports of play obser- 
vation. To interpret what this all means 
to the child (as in the interpretive 
notes) is, of course, highly speculative 
in the absence of supporting evidence. 
It is, however, fairly obvious that we 
have witnessed not mere “child’s play” 
but a projection of certain feelings and 
attitudes of importance to the subject: 
(1) The selection of dolls and doll house 
instead of trains and airplanes is sig- 
nificant. (2) The intensity with which 
the activity was carried on bears wit- 
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ness to its emotional import. (3) The 
boy’s identification with one of the dolls 
through use of the first person, indicates 
that this is his own drama; that he, in 
the person of one of the dolls, is carry- 
ing out something which it is imperative 
for him to express in action. (4) The 
form which this free play takes, that is, 
its aggressive character, appears to bear 
a direct relation to the frustration 
which the child is undergoing. (5) Cer- 
tain familiar elements, often noted in 
the play of children who are working 
out conflicts, are present in this sam- 
ple; such as aggression and guilt, am- 
bivalently expressed through alternate 
attack on another and punishment of 
the self-surrogate; satisfaction in re- 
lease of feeling; and wish-fulfilling ac- 
quisition, in play, of something forbid- 
den or denied. Finally, the play follows 
a definite pattern which is repeated un- 
til an evidently satisfactory solution is 
reached. 


Implications. — From the standpoint 
of therapy it is interesting to consider 
various ways in which the contact might 
have been used. From a psychoanalytic 
point of view [7, 9] the play material 
offers considerable symbolism. No doubt 
some sexual significance would be at- 
tributed to fascination with the hook 
on the front of the house, with the re- 
peated falls of the dolls, and the entry 
into the dining room to search for 
sweets. Certain investigators [6, 12, 
15] would regard the play as having 
therapeutic value in itself because of its 
release of emotional tension. According 
to Lowenfeld [15], “the simple provi- 
sion of suitable opportunity for play 
can relieve many slight neuroses.” Oth- 
ers would see the activity not as therapy 
in itself, but as a tool to be used in es- 
tablishing a therapeutic relationship in 
which growth and conflict solution could 
occur, and through which further in- 


formation about the child’s problems 
could be gained [1, 5, 8, 19]. Still oth- 
er therapists make use of similar play 
with dolls to assist the child in drama- 
tizing conflict (with or without identi- 
fication of a doll as the subject) and 
through active participation by the 
therapist in the play, to take advantage 
of the opportunity to inject construc- 
tive suggestions [3, 14, 16, 17, 18]. 

In the episode described, the observer 
deliberately played a relatively insignif- 
icant role. Yet, because there was some 
exchange between subject and observer, 
it seems profitable to analize the effect 
of the comments made, particularly in 
comparison with some of the newer, 
nondirective counseling techniques 
which are being experimentally applied 
to play therapy as well as to adult in- 
terviewing at Ohio State University un- 
der the direction of Dr. Carl Rogers 
[2]. According to this technic, recog- 
nition of expressed feeling might have 
been given in the person of the dolls, or 
(more riskily) in terms of the boy’s 
ownership of the feeling. Responses 
might have run somewhat as follows: 

Ol. “That doll is pretty mad at the 
other.” O2. “He’s awfully glad to get 
away by himself.” O3. This was a fair- 
ly productive directive question, and 
hence justified. S7 might well have 
called forth the response, “Boys do seem 
to get in more trouble.” 04 is the type 
of question Conn used in his play inter- 
views. It brings out significant state- 
ment of feeling. O5 was a useless com- 
ment, poorly expressed, and motivated 
chiefly by intent to keep the conversa- 
tion going as a significant action seemed 
to be taking place. O5 happened, how- 
ever, to bring out a revealing denial 
from the subject. The comment might 
be said to be diagnostically successful, 
but from a therapeutic standpoint quite 
valueless, if not obstructive. To S10 the 
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reply, “He must have been wanting 
them pretty badly,” might have been 
used. The rather complex feeling un- 
derlying the last statement, S12, might 
have been recognized in such a way as 
to emphasize its ambivalence. “He got 
punished for what he did, and now he 
feels better.” In adults, such responses 
lead to fuller and deeper expression, 
and it is not improbable that the same 
results might have followed in this in- 
stance. Moreover, therapeutic handling 
of the situation might have altered the 
conclusion; verbal recognition and ac- 
ceptance by a therapist would theoreti- 
cally have lessened guilt to the point of 
making self-punishment unnecessary. 


CONCLUSION 


As a sample of spontaneous play be- 
havior seen against a setting of indi- 
vidual personality and background, ma- 
terial presented here tends to bolster 
certain assumptions which underlie the 
psychological investigation of play and 
the application of play technics in guid- 
ance clinics. For example, the present 
sample indicates that the sort of beha- 
vior deliberately stimulated in con- 
trolled experiments is not unlike the 
child’s natural output in a free situa- 
tion. At least the subject of this study 
appeared to be projecting personal prob- 
lems in the same way that so-called neu- 
rotic children do in a therapeutic ses- 
sion. This supports the contention that 
children, of their own accord, “play 
out” conflicts and problems. 

Such evidence underlines the impor- 
tance of play observation for diagnos- 
tic purposes and points to the need for 
experimental verification of various 
therapeutic approaches. The question 
is raised, too, as to whether a very sim- 
ple approach cannot be used to bring 
out important material. In this instance, 
observation shows us a child, who, in 


spite of being regarded as “no problem” 
by those in close contact with him, is 
not without difficulties. In combination 
with knowledge of the child’s back- 
ground, observation of his play activity 
indicates areas in which external condi- 
tions and methods of handling might 
well be modified, and suggests that di- 
rect therapy would be beneficial. 

Play observation in clinics may be less 
easy to arrange than the administration 
of standard tests, and is less susceptible 
to quantitative study for the reason that 
control, unless ingeniously applied, may 
destroy naturalness. On the basis of 
still limited experience, however, play 
therapy promises rewards for time 
spent which may go far beyond the re- 
sults of direct interview of paper-and- 
pencil personality and attitude tests. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL APPROACHES TO THE YOUNG 
DELINQUENT' 


By R. NEVITT SANFORD 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


T is generally agreed today that the 
causes of delinquent behavior are to 

be found, not so much in hereditary or 
constitutional defects, as in the social 
environment of the individual. Hopes 
that criminals might somehow turn out 
to be different by nature from us, and 
that we might be relieved of the respon- 
sibility for changing those environmen- 
tal conditions which promote delin- 
quency, have been repeatedly disap- 
pointed. Not only have studies which 
sought to demonstrate anatomical or 
physical differences between criminals 
and non-criminals proved unconvincing, 
but evidence of association between en- 
vironmental factors and delinquents’ be- 
havior continues to accumulate. It can 
no longer be denied that poverty, lack 
of education, malnutrition, broken 
homes, demoralized neighborhoods, and 
the like are the important correlates of 
criminal conduct. And yet, though this 
type of knowledge enables us fairly ac- 
curateiy to predict delinquency in popu- 
lations, its usefulness for the treatment 
of the individual offender leaves much 
to be desired. Though we may say with 
some assurance that environmental 
forces cause delinquency, we are still 
too rarely able to manipulate these 
forces in an effective way. And the 


1 Under the title, “Modification of Behavior 
in Childhood Through Environmental Influ- 
ences,” and as part of a symposium on Juve- 
nile Delinquency, this paper was read before 
the meeting of the American Association of 
‘School Administrators, San Francisco, Febru- 
ary, 1942. 


building up of higher correlations be- 
tween delinquency and such broad social 
conditions as poverty or broken home 
does not promise to be of further help. 
The point I would make here is a rather 
obvious one, yet it is a point which is 
too frequently overlooked and which 
cannot be too strongly emphasized. 

An association between delinquency 
and a general social condition like pov- 
erty really tells us very little about the 
causes of the behavior we would under- 
stand. Precisely how does poverty lead 
to delinquency? And why does it have 
this effect in some individuals but not 
in others? To answer this question, our 
only recourse is to further analysis; 
analysis of the psychological needs of 
the individual, on the one hand, and 
analysis of the psychologically relevant 
attributes of the environment, on the 
other. To understand how low economic 
status happens to be associated with de- 
linquency, we must know what low eco- 
nomic status means to the individual in 
terms of frustrations and gratifications 
of basic needs. And, similarly, we must 
understand how a child of a high status 
family may be faced with environmen- 
tal influences that lead naturally to de- 
linquency. From this point of view it 
will appear that the objective sociologi- 
cal survey is only the coarsest sort of 
net thrown out to catch the important 
determiners of delinquent conduct. This 
net, as we have seen, brings up in a 
crude form much that is important and 
awaits only separation and refinement ; 
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it also misses much that is important, 
much that can be captured only with a 
finer net. To demonstrate this point, 
one may take a case in, which there are 
no social ills in the ordinary sense, but 
in which there is none the less an en- 
vironmental factor which is crucial for 
the problem behavior. 

Lawrence, a seven-year-old boy is 
brought to the behavior clinic by his 
mother. He has become almost unman- 
ageable at home. He is restless, rebel- 
lious, destructive, mean to his little sis- 
ters. He even throws sticks at ladies in 
the neighborhood when they pass on the 
street. This kind of behavior has also 
appeared at school, and the mother was 
humiliated when this had to be brought 
to her attention by Lawrence’s teacher. 
The problem is mystifying to the moth- 
er because she knows that if a sociologi- 
cal survey were made, this boy would 
be among those least likely to become a 
problem. The family is cultured, eco- 
nomically secure, respected in the com- 
munity. More than this, the mother of- 
fers as proof of her love for this boy 
the facts that she spends a great deal 
of time with him, has taken every pre- 
caution to safeguard his health, has 
studied and even lectured on child train- 
ing, and took care that Lawrence was 
not made jealous by the arrival of the 
younger sisters. Several long inter- 
views transpire before she overplays 
her hand and reveals that her elaborate 
and compulsively maintained “perfect 
mother” pose is a mask which conceals 
— something she cannot help — the 
deepest rejection of her son. Lawrence, 
after several sessions of play therapy, 
puts the matter quite simply: “I don’t 
believe my mother likes me.” Here, 
then, is a boy whose behavior—and I 
think we may say predelinquent be- 
havior—is an appropriate and under- 
standable reaction to an intolerable en- 
vironmental situation. His behavior 


will be modified when, and only when, 
his mother has undergone a fundament- 
al change of attitude toward him, or 
when there is a clear break with the 
mother and he finds love and support 
from some other source. 

This story is intended to make the 
point that parental rejection is the type 
of factor into which we must analyze 
the environment if we are to gain effec- 
tive control over it. Factors of the same 
order are over-protection, capricious 
discipline, repressive domination, emo- 
tional barrenness, concealed sadism, and 
sexual seduction in all its manifold 
forms. These are the psychologically 
relevant factors which should be sought 
in every case of juvenile delinquency. 
Factors of these kinds, though they may 
appear on any socio-economic level, are 
to be found with the greatest frequency 
where we find social ills. This accounts 
in large part for the high correlations 
between delinquency and social ills as 
such. My object in choosing a case 
where there were no social ills was to 
show that a factor of this type—parent- 
al rejection—and not a social condition, 
was crucial. To know that factors of 
the kind I have mentioned are associat- 
ed with social iils is only small help, for 
the clinical worker must make a diag- 
nosis in psychological terms in every in- 
dividual case, and if one is on the look- 
out only for the obvious sociological 
factors, he may easily get off the track. 

This approach in no way renders 
easier the task of the teacher or social 
worker. On the contrary, it is relative- 
ly easy, and in keeping with American 
standards of objectivity, to measure 
parental neglect, let us say, in terms of 
number of hours spent away from the 
child, and one may thus be right in a 
majority of instances; but if he is to in- 
crease his power of prediction, the only 
way is to become familiar with the 
numberless subtle ways in which love is 
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repressed or withheld. 

In the case of Lawrence, then, we 
can modify the behavior by changing 
his situation, for we have been able to 
put our finger on just that aspect of the 
environment which is crucial. But in a 
case like that of Eugene, ten years old, 
our task is not so easy. Here, as in our 
first case, we can find no serious social 
ills, and what is more, both the parents 
have demonstrated to everyone’s satis- 
faction that they have normal affection 
for the boy and are prepared to make 
any sacrifice for his well-being. Yet, 
Eugene is tense, hyperactive, openly re- 
bellious. His teachers find him bright 
enough, but uninterested, unhappy, 
wearing a chip on his shoulder. He has 
been truant from school as well as from 
home, and on these occasions his com- 
panions have been a group of boys, most 
of whom were older, and, as it seemed, 
tougher thar he. They have stolen cig- 
arettes and smoked them on the street; 
once they secretly borrowed a service 
revolver and used it for target practice. 
The parents, as they say, have “tried 
everything,” from whipping by the fa- 
ther to letting him do just about as he 
pleased around the house. Last summer 
he spent on a farm with the mother’s 
relatives, but returned, as it seemed, 
“‘worse than ever.” 

This is the kind of case that causes 
dissention among social workers and 
clinical psychologists. In almost any 
such group there are those who would 
find something in the environment—for 
this is a fairly average home—that 
looked as if it ought to be changed and 
who would, with the greatest hopeful- 
ness, think of various types of environ- 
mental influences which might have a 
good effect; and, there are those who 
with eager pessimism, would point out 
that you cannot do anything with this 
boy by changing his environment; you 
have to change his personality. 


Probably this is not the place to air 
theoretical differences among psycholo- 
gists, but here is an issue of such far- 
reaching practical implications that it 
ought not to be ignored. Most psycholo- 
gists object to being classified, but let 
us in order to make a point, call the first 
group—those who would change Eu- 
gene’s situation—the environmentalists 
and the second group— those who would 
change his personality —the develop- 
mentalists. Environmentalists usually 
face the world either with a theory 
which states that all behavior is a re- 
sult of the dynamic interplay of factors 
in the contemporary situation or with 
some kind of conditioned response or 
habit theory. Conditioned response the- 
ories are ultimately environmentalistic 
in the present sense, for since accord- 
ing to such theories behavior patterns 
are built up through conditioning you 
can, merely by changing the environ- 
ment, bring about de-conditioning or re- 
conditioning. The dynamic environ- 
mentalist can compose a theory which 
is very hard to attack, but when action 
is demanded in a concrete case, he be- 
haves almost exactly like a behaviorist. 
The developmentalist, for his part, be- 
lieves that the main determiners of be- 
havior in a ten-year-old boy are not in 
the environment but in the individual, 
where they have been since early child- 
hood. In short—and this is the only 
really important distinction between the 
two approaches I have described — the 
true developmentalist takes seriously, 
not necessarily Freud’s theory of in- 
stinct, but Freud’s theory of repression. 

It is the developmentalist, I believe, 
who has the upper hand when it comes 
to understanding Eugene’s case. He is 
right when he says this boy’s problem 
behavior cannot be changed by manipu- 
lation of the objective situation. For 
we are here concerned not with the 
present environment but with the past 
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environment. When Eugene was four 
and five years old, his grandfather, an 
overtly prudish but surreptitiously sa- 
lacious old man, lived with the family 
and at a time when the parents were 
undertaking some sex instruction— 
something occasioned by some mild sex 
play between Eugene and his sister as 
well as an article in a parent’s magazine 
—the grandfather undertook a lecture 
of his own, one which conflicted with 
that of the parents and included threats 
of dire consequences; to make matters 
worse, he seemed unable to let the sub- 
ject drop. 

In consequence, Eugene suffered pre- 
cocious stimulation of his sexual drives, 
and at the same time was made to have 
the wildest fears of what would happen 
if his sexual drives were ever completely 
gratified. The result was anxiety and 
desperate attempts to overcome it. 
There was a fixation, we might say, up- 
on the phallic level of development. Eu- 
gene must constantly strive to assert his 
masculinity and to convince himself 
that he may do so with impunity. 

The most essential feature of this 
type of problem is the traumatic experi- 
ence in childhood, an experience in 
which a premature drive is either com- 
pletely gratified or completely repressed. 
In such cases it is usually quite impos- 
sible to change the undesirable behavior 
by changing the objective environment. 
The individual simply interprets or 
transforms the new situation according 
to the personality structure that is al- 
ready established. Repressed impulses 
or ideas simply do not act according to 
the rules laid down by: laboratory psy- 
chology. They are beyond the reach 
both of the individual and of most ap- 
peals that are made to him; with re- 
spect to the repressed material, learning 
does not occur and development is ar- 
rested. 

Workers who do not recognize the na- 
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ture of cases like this certainly have 
wasted and will waste a great deal of ef- 
fort in trying to change the objective en- 
vironment. On the other hand, workers 
who, in their enthusiasm, are inclined to 
treat the theory of repression as a com- 
plete system of psychology may also be 
led astray. Children have actually been 
taken into psychoanalysis when a thor- 
oughgoing investigation of the environ- 
ment might have shown that such a dras- 
tic step was unnecessary. In short, en- 
vironmentalism and developmentalism 
ought not to be treated as mutually ex- 
clusive approaches. It too frequently 
happens that the man who clings to the 
one or the other point of view has an 
axe to grind, or at the least a stock in 
trade, which must be defended. We 
should beware of the man who always 
insists on changing the environment, 
for there are things in heaven and earth 
that are not dreamed of in his philos- 
ophy ; and we should beware of the man 
who would regard the infantile complex 
as crucial in every case of delinquency, 
for there may be things in his philos- 
ophy which have no counterpart in 
heaven or earth. There is such a thing 
as the repression of traumatic experi- 
ences, but this in no way nullifies the 
facts of conditioned response psychol- 
ogy; it only teaches us that conditioned 
response psychology is sometimes mis- 
applied. When all the infantile com- 
plexes have been worked out, when the 
unconscious has been made as conscious 


as it can be, there remain wide areas of — 


behavior within which the laws of ordi- 
nary everyday textbook psychology still 
operate. The “completely analyzed per- 
son” might still get himself into a di- 
lemma concerning which the advice of 
an experienced, practically minded so- 
cial worker would be helpful. But it is 
the strict environmentalist who should 
be most concerned about mending his 
ways, for there are aspects of delin- 
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quent behavior which his system simply 
does not cover; the developmentalist, 
for his part, finds nothing in the envir- 
onmentalist’s theories which is unac- 
ceptable, when they are properly ap- 
plied. 

Let us say, then, that there are cases 
for the environmentalist and cases for 
the developmentalist. Our problem is to 
know which is which. 

Now the distinction over which I have 
been laboring is very similar to one 
which has long been recognized by the 
progressive juvenile courts: the distinc- 
tion between the situational offender 
and the neurotic offender; between the 
normal case and the psychopathic case; 
between the case for the social worker 
and the case for the psychologist or the 
psychiatrist. There the distinction is 
made, usually not on the basis of a par- 
ticular theory but rather on grounds of 
practicality or common sense. If a sur- 
vey of the environment reveals short- 
comings that seem so severe as to make 
anybody kick over the traces, then it is 
a situational case; if the offense was ex- 
treme—if, for example, a child stabbed 
a playmate without provocation and 
without emotion—if the youngster’s be- 
havior is by ordinary standards pecu- 
liar, if repeated attempts at changing 
the environment have availed nothing, 
then it is a case for the psychologist or 
the psychiatrist. Usually, the cases as- 
signed the psychiatrist are ones in 
which repression has occurred, and usu- 
ally it has occurred so early in the indi- 
vidual’s life that the psychiatrist can do 
little. 

Our problem is to learn to make the 
proper distinction before the child 
reaches the juvenile court; before we 
are allowed or forced to make the judg- 
ment on the basis of the seriousness of 
the offense, or on the basis that numer- 
ous expensive changes of the environ- 
ment have had no effect. We must learn 


how to make the correct diagnosis of 
those relatively mild cases, like Law- 
rence and Eugene, who come to the at- 
tention of the teacher or social worker. 
Here, I believe, we are not able to say 
that the one is normal and the other ab- 
normal or even that the one is neurotic 
and the other non-neurotic; it is merely 
that in the one case tendencies have be- 
come relatively fixed or ingrained as a 
result of repression, while in the other 
case our material seems much more 
malleable. 

There is no ready-made key to this 
problem, but we can expect to approach 
its solution as we learn more about the 
relations of factors within the individ- 
ual, and as we increase the sharpness of 
our observations. There are hints that 
may serve us. We may, I believe, sus- 
pect that we are dealing with an in- 
grained tendency when we have evi- 
dence of similar behavior in many va- 
ried situations, when the behavior is out 
of proportion quantitatively or qualita- 
tively to the stimulus which sets it off, 
or when the tendency seems to require 
no explicit stimulus but to go into action 
on its own accord. Projective tech- 
niques, such as the Rorschach Test, the 
Thematic Apperception Test and vari- 
ous forms of play technique promise to 
be especially helpful, for here we are 
able, as it were, to create life situations 
in miniature and to note whether, in 
them, there are recurring themes. We 
may thus sometimes glimpse what is be- 
low the surface and so detect the pres- 
ence of persisting personality trends. 

Supposing we have determined that 
our problem is not an environmental 
one, but a developmental one, that we 
are confronted with a relatively fixed 
personality structure based on early re- 
pression—what then? Here I believe 
we should admit that if we are to bring 
about a fundamental change in the per- 
sonality we must either make the uncon- 
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scious conscious or we must subject the 
individual to experiences as traumatic 
as those which originally occasioned his 
difficulty. Since the latter course is 
rather unthinkable, the only possibility 
is psychotherapy—with all the expense 
in time and energy that it implies. 

But things may not be as dark as they 
seem. I can mention two reasons why 
we may be hopeful for the future. In 
the first place, a fundamental personal- 
ity change may not be necessary to a 
change in delinquent behavior. The 
strictest developmentalist would agree 
that the same personality structure may 
be expressed in different ways, some of 
which are socially desirable, others un- 
desirable. We should give up the notion 
that the treatment of delinquents con- 
sists in turning them into perfect citi- 
zens; if we content ourselves with rela- 
tively slight redirections of behavior, it 
is possible to accomplish a great deal 
even with adolescent or adult offenders. 

Several years ago I undertook to set 
up a psychological classification of all 
the offenders in a large penal institution. 
After the accidental offenders—the un- 
skilled and the unable—were eliminated, 
there remained, as it seemed, four dis- 
tinct types of true criminals. The ba- 
sis of the classification was the type of 
relation between the basic drives of the 
individual on the one hand and his so- 
cial ideals on the other. Each type ex- 
hibited characteristic behavior patterns, 
for each type there was a characteristic 
etiology and for each effective treatment 
could be proposed. 

First, the anti-social offenders. They 
have firmly established ideals which 
have been taken over from an anti-social 
group. This is criminality with a con- 
science. This man is openly rebellious, 
physically courageous, willing to take 
punishment; he is the “right guy” or 
the “square guy” with whom every pris- 
oner and every prison worker is famil- 
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iar; he hates “stool-pigeons” and sex 
offenders, but respects women, wants to 
defend the weak against the strong. His 
history reveals, typically, hatred of the 
stern, unjust and unloving father, ha- 
tred transferred to cops and authority 
in general. This man can be reached by 
a worker who is capable of both stern- 
ness and justice; he responds when con- 
fidence is placed in him, when he is giv- 
en responsibility ; loyalty to a respected 
person can be established and on this 
basis new standards built up. Punish- 
ment never has the desired effect. 

The next type, I have termed the pre- 
social. Here we find that the social 
ideals are taken over from the group of 
which the individual is a member at the 
moment. We say of this man that he has 
a weak character; he is easily influ- 
enced, easily led, because his basic need 
is for love and approval. Among in- 
mates this fellow is known as a “sneak 
thief,” a “heeler,” an “administration 
Johnny,” or a “stoolpigeon.” The basic 
trends in his personality, characteristic- 
ally, date from early childhood and origi- 
nate in his relations not with the father 
but with the mother. Criminals of this 
type often appear to reform, but they 
are back in trouble as soon as the re- 
former’s back is turned. Such a crimi- 
nal may, however, do well if he is placed 
in a simple and secure situation and giv- 
en continuous supervision. 

The third type is the asocial. Here so- 
cial ideals are at a minimum, and there 
is little or no capacity for loyalty. The 
individual is a law unto himself, and 
makes decisions strictly in accordance 
with calculated self-interest. In an in- 
stitution he may present himself as an 
exhibitionistic braggart —self-assertive 
and superficially aggressive—a pattern 
which may often be traced to extreme 
spoiling in childhood or as a brooding 
“lone wolf” who in childhood was sub- 
jected to severe love deprivation, to 
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which he reacted by repression of affect. 
These are the only cases in which pun- 
ishment is likely to be effective, because 
these are the individuals who might 
coolly calculate that crime does not pay 
and seek a “safe racket.” 

Finally, there are the truly. neurotic 
offenders; the queer fellows, who have 
very strong social ideals, but are pos- 
sessed of some uncontrollable anti-social 
impulse which they themselves, with 
part of their natures at least, would like 
to get over. These are the cases for 
whom psychotherapy might expect to 
have a favorable outcome. 

The point I would emphasize is this: 
these are four common types of offender 
in whom delinquent behavior springs 
from tendencies which are deeply im- 
bedded in the personality. Yet in only 
one of them does psychotherapy seem 
indicated. In the others, it is possible, 
when we have an understanding of the 
personality, to direct behavior into 
channels which are acceptable, provided 
we do not aim too high. 

The second ground for hope is that 
psychotherapy, if it is undertaken early 
enough, need not be so expensive. Noth- 
ing that I have said would contradict 
what is probably the one axiom univer- 
sally held by students of delinquency, 
namely, “get them young.” I certainly 
do not mean only that bad habits become 
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stronger with repetition; I mean we 
should get access to the case as soon as 
possible after the traumatic experience 
has occurred. One may prevent repres- 
sion, as mothers often do, by offering 
the child explanation and reassurance. 
And even though repression has oc- 
curred, much can be accomplished if 
work is begun soon enough. In such an 
instance it may be possible to clear up 
without much difficulty the still relative- 
ly isolated complex. If Eugene had been 
approached with sufficient understand- 
ing shortly after the lecture by his grand- 
father, it is not unlikely that he could 
have been prevented from becoming a 
problem. With treatment postponed 
while the mother naturally hoped that 
the boy was passing through a phase, 
the complex spread and was elaborated 
until it came to embrace much of the 
personality. Mothers, if carefully inter- 
viewed when they have at last brought 
a child to the clinic, can frequently re- 
late the beginning of the problem beha- 
vior to some episode in the past—which 
before was passed over and forgotten. 
Progress in the prevention of juvenile 
delinquency may accelerate when moth- 
ers learn to report these episodes at the 
time they occur—and when we can be 
sure there is someone at hand for them 
to report to. 
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REPORT ON THE FUNCTIONS, TRAINING AND 
EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES OF 
SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGISTS’ 


INTRODUCTION 


profession’s concern with the ade- 

quacy of its training program is 

a sure mark of its vitality. The very 

essence of a mature profession lies in 

its willingness to re-examine periodical- 
ly its training practices. 

The recent appointment of a Special 
Committee by the Executive Committee 
of the New York State Association for 
Applied Psychology “to restudy and re- 
view the functions and opportunities of 
school psychologists with a view to rec- 
ommending more adequate training pro- 
grams” is timely, therefore. Newer 
thinking in the field of applied psychol- 
ogy, rapidly changing social conditions, 
and the ever-increasing emphasis on 
professional interrelationships in the 
field of education are only a few of the 
recent influences which have brought in 
their wake a host of emerging problems 
—requiring re-evaluation of our meth- 
ods in this important field of psycho- 
logical specialization. 

Periodic review of our policy assumes 
that the development of a profession is 
a continuous process in which each new 
level of professional orientation is seen 
as an outgrowth of past practices modi- 
fied by newer concepts. An arbitrary 
rejection of tried procedures is as inef- 
fective as a complacent and rigid ad- 


1 This report, pre by the Special Com- 
mittee on School Psychologists appointed in 
December 1940, has been approved by the 
Executive Committee of the New York State 
Association for Applied Psychology. 


herence to traditional methods in the 
determination of an adequate program. 
Our Committee in its deliberations has 
therefore made every effort to study 
previous reports which have been pre- 
pared on these problems; to communi- 
cate with individuals who have made 
studies in the field of functions, oppor- 
tunities, or training problems of psy- 
chologists ; to evaluate existing training 
programs of representative colleges and 
universities in the state; and to com- 
municate with representative boards of 
education in the state to become famil- 
iar with the requirements which they 
set for school psychologists and the 
functions they expect school psycholo- 
gists to fill. The Committee has inter- 
preted these findings in the light of its 
own school experiences and clinical 
practices.” 


FUNCTIONS OF A SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIST 
AND SOME RELATED PROBLEMS 


A. Functions of a School Psychologist 

A well trained school psychologist 
should be professionally prepared to 
function along three lines: clinical, edu- 
cational, and research. In actual prac- 
tice it is not possible to separate sharply 
these three areas, for obvious interrela- 
tionships exist among them. All clinical 
studies in a school setting have general 


2 The Committee expresses its indebtedness 
to Dr. Bertram Epstein of the School of Edu- 
cation, College of the City of New York, for 
making available to the committee necessary 
secretarial services and for participating in 
its deliberations. 
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educational implication, many educa- 
tional procedures grow out of clinical 
precepts, and research of the school psy- 
chologist is in effect planned utilization 
of his clinical and educational data, in 
controlled settings, to demonstrate gen- 
eralized concepts of value to educators. 
For purposes of clarity, however, each 
of the areas will be treated separately. 

The functions described for the school 
psychologist are rather complete since 
it is often necessary for him to be pre- 
pared to carry through a wide variety 
of tasks in school settings where there 
are no related clinical workers, such as 
psychiatrists, psychiatric social work- 
ers and visiting teachers on the staff. In 
particular settings, where there are 
such professional workers in the school 
it is obvious that some of the functions 
presently to be described will be car- 
ried on by the associated clinical per- 
sonnel. For a proper evaluation of the 
role of the school psychologist, the sec- 
tion on functions should be considered 
with reference to the division on related 
problems, immediately following. 

1. Clinical.— The school psycholo- 
gist should be professionally prepared 
to discharge effectively the following 
clinical functions: 

a) Carry out necessary psychologi- 
cal examining of a pupil along intellec- 
tual, educational, social, emotional, and 
vocational and special ability lines. Well 
prepared school psychologists should be 
able to select, administer, and interpret 
an appropriate battery of tests, de- 
signed to answer the specific problems 
for which a child has been referred, 
rather than resort to an indiscriminate 
and uniform testing of every referred 
individual. 

b) Do essential interviewing of the 
referred child with and without the use 
of individual tests or other objective 
material. Interviewing is used here in 


its technical sense. It implies that the 
school psychologist should be prepared 
to utilize interviewing, projective, and 
play techniques in both diagnosis and 
therapy. Various diagnostic and thera- 
peutic procedures which are available 
to deal with children’s educational, emo- 
tional, and social difficulties of adjust- 
ment should be part of the professional 
equipment of the school psychologist. 

¢) Be prepared to know when to 
call in medical and psychiatric advice 
to deal with emotional and social disor- 
ders of more marked types. 

d) Confer with teachers, principals, 
and other school personnel regarding 
individual pupils for the purpose of ac- 
cumulating diagnostic material and 
working out therapeutic recommenda- 
tions. 

é) Make contacts and confer with 
parents for such purposes as are sug- 
gested in the following: to secure devel- 
opmental material on a referred child, 
evaluate the character of the home en- 
vironment, determine the nature of the 
intrafamilial relationships, learn of the 
recreational interests and environment- 
al conditionings of the child, become 
aware of the methods of discipline used 
in the home, make recommendations in- 
tended to ameliorate the child’s adjust- 
ment, work through attitudinal changes 
which are necessary to permit the ap- 
plication of recommendations, etc. 

f) Make contacts with community 
agencies in the interest of the child and 
his family, for example, departments of 
public welfare, hospitals, family agen- 
cies, placement agencies, recreational 
settlements, camps, etc. Teachers and 
supervisors should be encouraged to 
look to the school psychologist for aid 
when they wish to determine both the 
extent to which a child is known to com- 
munity agencies and the nature of the 
interest. 
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g) Keep teachers and supervisors 
informed of existent community re- 
sources and agencies and strive to have 
school and other interested personnel 
work for the expansion of community 
faculties when they are inadequate to 
serve the needs of children. 

h) Write diagnostic and interpre- 
tive case reports. 

i) Plan remedial instruction and as- 
sist in planning individual tutoring pro- 
grams. When the remedial instruction 
is carried on by special remedial tutors 
or teachers assigned to the task, school 
psychologists should be prepared to pro- 
vide proper guidance and adequate su- 
pervision. 

j) Give remedial instruction to in- 
dividuals where the situation is such 
that the child can benefit from special 
tutoring procedures and from the ther- 
apeutic relationship which can be estab- 
lished with the psychologist. 

k) Arrange for adequate followup 
of clinical cases, and disseminate the 
findings to those who work with the in- 
dividual child. 

2. Educational.—The following are 
the educational functions which a school 
psychologist should be prepared to fill: 

a) Do necessary group testing when 
no other trained person in the school 
is prepared to do it. 

b) Guide and supervise general test- 
ing programs conducted by teachers or 
principals. On occasions, train teachers 
and supervisors to do the testing. 

c) Aid in the classification of pupils 
and make suggestions with regard to 
the development of appropriate ciass- 
room programs for the different group- 
ings. 

d) Guide and supervise school per- 
sonnel in the working out of special cur- 
ricular problems and in the development 
of special school programs for special 
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pupils, namely, superior, dull, feeble- 
minded. 

e) Give tutoring to small groups 
when there is no other experienced per- 
son in the school to do it, and partici- 
pate in training programs designed to 
orient teachers into the techniques of 
remedial work. 

f) Aid the principal and superin- 
tendent in administrative problems 
which arise, for example, the type of 
cumulative records to keep, systems of 
marking to employ, and problems of 
articulation and integration of different 
educational levels. 

g) Be prepared to assist principals 
and superintendents in the supervision 
of teachers, if called upon to do so. 
School psychologists can aid in evaluat- 
ing the effectiveness of the teacher in 
applying clinical recommendations, in- 
tended both to extend the use of mental 
hygiene concepts in the classroom and 
to improve the adjustment of disturbed 
children. 

h) Speak or lead discussion groups 
in material related to education and 
mental hygiene. Teachers, administra- 
tors, and community groups may be 
among those desiring special instruc- 
tion. 

3. Research.—Iin the research area, 
the school psychologist should be able 
to do the following: 


a) Conduct special studies or act as 
consultant to school personnel undertak- 
ing studies on problems relating to cur- 
ricula, questions of motivation, teaching 
and disciplining methods, etc. However, 
it is not the function of a school psy- 
chologist to carry out extensive research 
studies. He should assist in solving 
classroom and curriculum problems 
through service on numbers of referred 
children and through the development 
of ultimate generalizations which are 
an outgrowth of these studies. 
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b) Organize his general clinical ma- 
terial into reports which not only sum- 
marize his data in numerical, graphic, 
and tabular manner but which point out 
the psychological and educational impli- 
cations of his findings for teachers and 
school personnel. 

c) Assist teachers and administra- 
tors to make maximal use of their test 
data by properly interpreting the sig- 
nificance of the evaluations secured, by 
aiding in the application of the ratings, 
and by indicating how the test findings 
may be used in helping to solve research 
projects carried on in the school. 

d) Carry out investigations of a re- 
search character, in order to determine 
the accuracy and effectiveness of clini- 
cal instruments, techniques, and general 
procedures. 

B. Related Problems 

1. Duties of a school psychologist.— 
Having described the functions which a 
well trained school psychologist should 
be ready to fill, it is important to note 
that the duties of a school psychologist 
in a particular situation will be influ- 
enced by four general factors: the size 
of the school population, the number of 
psychologists on the staff, the basic edu- 
cational philosophy which obtains in the 
school (inclusive of the quality of the 
professional preparation which the 
teachers have had), and the number and 
types of related professional serv- 
ices which are available, namely, school 
doctors, psychiatrists, nurses, social 
workers, visiting teachers, vocational 
counselors, etc. For example, in school 
systems where the total pupil popula- 
tion runs into thousands and hundreds 
of thousands, school psychologists or a 
large percentage of those available may 
find a major part of their time, if not 
all of it, spent in the routine testing of 
candidates for special classes, namely, 
ungraded, opportunity, adjustment, etc. 


Even in school systems with smaller 
registers where a limited number of 
psychologists are available, a consider- 
able amount of the psychologist’s time 
may similarly be spent in ordinary test- 
ing of one kind or other. The varied ef- 
fects which the two last-named factors 
have in conditioning the duties of a 
school psychologist in a particular situa- 
tion are obvious and do not require elab- 
oration. 


2. School psychologist’s time spent 
in individual testing —It is the opinion 
of the Committee that a school psycholo- 
gist whose whole time is devoted to rou- 
tine testing, such, for example, as re- 
quired in the placement of children in 
special classes, is not serving the school 
as effectively as would be desirable. It 
is true that children should not be 
placed in special classes for the subnor- 
mal without adequate diagnosis and that 
an individual intelligence test is usually 
recognized 2s a prerequisite for an ade- 
quate diagnosis. A well trained psychol- 
ogist should be competent to determine 
what other aids to diagnosis (cumula- 
tive records, achievement tests, out-of- 
school history of adjustment, etc.) may 
be used to reduce the amount of indi- 
vidual testing necessary in any given 
case. However, when the testing load 
exceeds a reasonable maximum, admin- 
istrative co-operation is necessary to 
provide additional assistance to the psy- 
chologist in order that the psychologist 
may render other clinical and education- 
al services. 

3. Professional relationship between 
the school psychologist and other special 
educational personnel in the schoole.— 
It is difficult to describe, in an unequiv- 
ocal manner, the form that the relation- 
ship between the school psychologist 
and other special educational personnel 
should take, for these interrelationships 
are influenced in large degree by the na- 
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ture of the organization of special serv- 
ices within the school. For example, 
where the school psychologist functions 
as an adjunct of the medical office, un- 
der the supervisions of a doctor, as is 
true in certain schools of New York 
State, the relationship between them is 
going to be entirely different from that 
existent between a psychologist and a 
doctor who are attached to separate of- 
fices within the school. Similarly it is 
obvious that the relationship between a 
school psychologist, on the one hand, 
and a psychiatrist, pediatrician, and so- 


- cial worker, on the other hand, is going 


to be of a certain character in schools 
where these four function as a clinical 
unit doing child guidance work, and the 
relationship will be of a vastly different 
type in schools where each of the indi- 
cated professional groups acts indepen- 
dently. 


Our Committee did not consider the 
problem of what constitutes a desirable 
organization of psychological and relat- 
ed services within a school, since this 
question was not included in the direc- 
tives given us. It is, therefore, possible 
to make only brief and suggestive re- 
marks on the problem of professional 
interrelationships within the school. 
These follow: 


a) Principals, administrative assist- 
ants, deans, and grade advisors are fre- 
quently called upon to render special 
service to students. A great part of this 
service has to do with typical student 
requests about subjects required for 
certain types of diplomas, possibly elec- 
tives that can be pursued in given 
courses of study, units of work required 
for entrance into different colleges, etc., 
—matters which in the average situa- 
tion do not involve special psychological 
problems. Often, however, situations 
arise which do involve extensive scho- 


lastic hardships on the part of students, 
attitudinal difficulties, and more perva- 
sive personality maladjustment, and for 
these the services of a school psycholo- 
gist should be offered. Efforts should be 
made, in addition, to encourage admin- 
istrative personnel to use the school 
psychologist’s services in such situa- 
tions. 

b) Educational and vocational coun- 
selors generally perform psychological 
tasks. They frequently do group test- 
ing of pupils and guide them into 
courses and areas of specialization. Oft- 
en they help students to plan proper 
training programs for indicated educa- 
tional and vocational objectives, give 
instruction to classes on occupational 
trends and prerequisites, and aid in 
placement of graduates. The school psy- 
chologist should be ready to consult 
with the educational and vocational 
counselor in the selection of appropri- 
ate group tests to be used in the guid- 
ance program. He should also be ready 
to aid the counselor in this understand- 
ing of an unusual problem involving 
personality difficulty or relating to the 
testing.\of unusual ability and aptitude. 


c) Research personnel. — A school 
psychologist should be in a position to 
suggest needed educational research to 
research workers in a school system, 
and to help in the planning of such in- 
vestigations. Co-operation of research 
personnel should be invited to aid the 
school psychologist in developing re- 
search on his clinical data and tech- 
niques. 

d) Doctors, nurses, and dentists, 
within schools, frequently work along 
with school psychologists in the inter- 
est of pupils. Not only should the school 
psychologist be able to use medical rec- 
ommendations in helping to adjust chil- 
dren, but often he can render valuable 
aid to the parent and child in working 
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through with them the acceptance of 
needed medical service. The latter ob- 
tains not only with reference to follow- 
ing more usual medical recommenda- 
tions but includes also pediatric, neu- 
rological, and endocrine suggestions, as 
well as advice with regard to hospitali- 
zation and temporary institutionaliza- 
tion. 

é) Psychiatrists. School psycholo- 
gists should refer severely emotionally 
and socially disturbed children to psy- 
chiatrists for study and treatment. The 
school psychologist should consult with 
the psychiatrist in regard to less seri- 
ously disturbed cases when he does not 
understand the nature of the difficulty. 
Psychiatrists should be prepared to use 
the findings of the school psychologist 
in their diagnosis and treatment of the 
child’s’ difficulties. They should also be 
ready to entrust to the school psycholo- 
gist’s care cases requiring psychother- 
apy not usually associated with “deep 
treatment.” Psychiatrists and school 
psychologists have the task of enrich- 
ing the school’s mental hygiene prac- 
tices. 

f) Psychiatric social workers and 
visiting teachers. Psychiatric social 
workers, visiting teachers, and school 
psychologists should coordinate their 
efforts so that teacher, parent, and child 
are presented with a unified plan for 
improving a given situation and are not 
led in different directions at the same 
time. Psychiatric social workers and 
visiting teachers should apply elements 
of the unified plan in relation to the 
parent and out-of-school interests and 
activities of the child. The child and the 
school situation, including work with 
the teacher, should be the concern of 
the school psychologist. Teachers may 
be dealt with by the psychiatric social 
worker and visiting teacher rather than 
by the school psychologist if it is felt 


that their relationship with her would 
be productive of more good in some in- 
stances. Psychiatric social workers, vis- 
iting teachers, and school psychologists 
all have the function of helping to de- 
velop teachers’ and administrators’ un- 
derstanding of children to a point where 
they can apply social work and visiting 
teacher concepts. Striving for schools 
with a psychological orientation as well 
as for classes with small registers is es- 
sential if teachers and principals are to 
to be oriented to function in this way. 

g) Speech Teachers. School psy- 
chologists should study and occasionally 
treat problems referred by speech teach- 
ers in order to clarify the emotional ele- 
ments which are operating in the speech 
disorder. Where the emotional elements 
are judged to be of a severe kind, psy- 
chiatric counsel should be obtained. Cor- 
rective speech training should be made 
available by speech teachers in cases 
with which school psychologists are 
working, originally referred for reasons 
other than speech. 

h) Miscellaneous groups. For cases 
and problems referred by attendance or 
truant officers, by special teachers of 
homebound children (crippled, paraly- 
tic, ete.), of undernourished children, 
the hard of hearing, and by similar 
categories of specialized personnel, a 
school psychologist should be ready to 
provide his usual clinical, educational, 
and research services. 

4. Organization of psychological and 
related services within the school.—The 
extent and variety of special services of 
a psychological character which have 
been introduced into education in the 
last few decades make it essential that 
consideration be given to the most prac- 
ticable form into which these services 
can be organized. Such questions as the 
following suggest themselves: Shall 
there be various levels of school psycho- 
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logical workers, i.e. junior psycholo- 
gists, testing technicians, associate psy- 
chologists, senior psychologists, or shall 
there be one level only with appropriate 
differentiation of function? Shall psy- 
chological and related services be co-or- 
dinated under single direction? Shall 
school psychologists and related person- 
nel be assigned to schools, as part of 
the faculty of that particular school, or 
shall they be organized into clinical di- 
visions to which teachers and adminis- 
trators can refer children? These and 
other related problems will have to be 
thought through. 

Only to the extent that an effective 
plan of organization can be developed is 
it possible for the various professional 
groups to function adequately and make 
their optimal contribution to the schools. 
In the absence of an expedient plan 
there will exist not only unnecessary du- 
plications of functions all along the line 
but a resulting confusion on the part of 
teachers and supervisors which will re- 
act to the detriment of the groups in 
efforts to advance and extend their pro- 
fessional interests. 


“TRAINING OF A SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIST 
The past ten years have seen marked 
improvements made in the training pro- 
grams for school psychologists which 
are offered by colleges and universities 
in the state of New York. Although the 
profession has not yet evolved to the 
point where professional schools of psy- 
chology have been created, similar to 
comparable schools of medicine, nursing, 
or social work, certification programs 
have been constructed within the col- 
leges and universities, making the 
preparatory training for the various 
fields of applied psychology a more for- 
mal thing. Such a preparatory training 
program for the profession of school 
psychologist exists in many of our col- 


leges and universities, the schedule of 
professional courses required being 
closely related to that set up for certi- 
fication by the Teacher Education Divi- 
sion of the New York State Education 
Department. 

Present training programs for school 


psychologists, despite their evident ad- — 


vance over preparatory courses of five 
and ten years ago, are still limited in 
some respects in the judgment of the 
Committee. To fit the school psycholo- 
gist better for the functions he should 
be prepared to fill, some modifications 
should be made in both course and ex- 
periential requirements of school psy- 
chologists. A suggested program fol- 
lows: 

A. Professional Courses for a School 

Psychologist 

A school psychologist should have 
training in the following areas: 

I. Advanced general psychology 
(systematic psychology, history of psy- 
chology, or similar courses) . 

II, Experimental psychology (labora- 
tory experience with experimental psy- 
chological techniques and related re- 
search procedures). 

III. Psychology and methods of teach- 
ing (methods of teaching, psychology of 
school subjects, techniques of curricu- 
lum construction, psychology of learn- 
ing, educational guidance, educational 
supervision, or similar courses). 

IV. Problems or principles of educa- 
tion (principles of education, school ad- 
ministration, educational sociology, or 
similar courses). 

V. Educational measurements and 
statistics (group testing techniques, the- 
ory of test construction, research proce- 
dure, or related courses). 

VI. Psychology of growth (child psy- 
chology, psychology of adolescence, gen- 
etic psychology, dynamics of motivation, 
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organismic aspects of personality devel- 
opment, or similar courses) . 

VII. Psychology of adjustment prob- 
lems (individual psychology, abnormal 
psychology, psychiatry, social psychol- 
ogy, psychology of exceptional children, 
vocational guidance, mental hygiene, 
mental adjustments, family relations, 
techniques of diagnosis and therapy, so- 
cial case work, delinquency, psychology 
of personality and character, or similar 
courses). 

VIIL. Clinical tests and procedures 
(including instruction in the applica- 
tion of standardized individual psycho- 
logical tests). 

IX. Clinical experience under quali- 
fied supervision (experience under qual- 
ified supervision, in clinics or elsewhere, 
in the diagnosis and treatment of re- 
ferred problem children). 

X. Physical bases (physiological psy- 
chology, neuroanatomy, physiology of 
the nervous system, a course in common 
disease entities and neurological diffi- 
culties, biochemistry, speech mechan- 
isms, speech correction, or similar 
courses). 

In order that the courses may con- 
tribute most effectively to the prepara- 
tion of the school psychologist, it is im- 
portant that they be of a practical na- 
ture and be taught by instructors who 
have had extensive field or clinical ex- 
perience related to the content of in- 
struction. For example, courses in such 
areas as advanced general psychology 
and experimental psychology, when re- 
quired of the school psychologist, should 
emphasize functional material which 
will be of value in understanding ele- 
ments of human behavior and should 
not emphasize systematic or laboratry 
subject matter unrelated to problems of 
adjustment. Courses in methods of 
teaching in the elementary or secondary 
schools should be taught by individuals 


with experience at these levels. Work 
in mental measurement should be given 
by experienced clinicians who, in addi- 
tion to supervising testing techniques, 
will also “emphasize interpretation of 
test findings in relation to other data 
and will give psychometrics their prop- 
er place in the clinical program.” 
Courses in psychopathology should be 
given by a psychiatrist with wide ex- 
perience in diagnosis and treatment of 
mental abnormalities, or by a psycholo- 
gist with extensive state hospital experi- 
ence. Courses in social case work and 
community agencies should be given by 
trained social workers or by psycholo- 
gists adequately trained in social case 
work technique. Courses dealing with 
behavior problems of children should 
represent fairly the psychiatric and psy- 
chiatric social work problems in addi- 
tion to psychological interpretations. 
After students have acquired a good 
background in developmental psychol- 
ogy, they should have some training in 
the dynamic interpretations of develcp- 
ment, family relations, and maladjust- 
ment, such courses to be given either by 
well trained psychiatrists or by psychol- 
gists, who have had experience with 
these concepts. Additional illustrations 
could be cited but are probably not nec- 
essary to establish the thesis that prac- 
tical preparatory courses are to be pre- 
ferred to the more theoretical material 
which, in the past, has on occasions 
been associated with graduate psycho- 
logical training. 
B. Field Experience for a School Psy- 
chologist 

Since the school psychologist is pre- 
paring to apply psychological concepts 
to the field of education, he needs actual 
experience in both the educational and 
clinical settings. 

1. Educational experience. — As a 
part of his training, a school psy- 
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chologist should have some experience 
in directing the learning experiences of 
individual children and some familiar- 
ity with the classroom problems of 
teachers. This would be comparable to 
pupil teaching done by prospective 
teachers but with emphasis directed to- 
ward studying individual learners 
through a period of time to discover in- 
dividual differences and difficulties in 
learning and also to observe differences 
in pupils’ behavior in a classroom or 
other group situation and in individual 
study or work. This might be accom- 
plished by assigning the student to work 
as a teacher’s assistant for one or two 
hours a day for a certain number of 
weeks, with individual pupils needing 
remedial work. 

(This teaching would be comparable 
to pupil teaching done by prospective 
teachers. It can be arranged on the fol- 
lowing basis: two hours a day, five days 
a week, for twelve weeks of the term. 
When necessary, other logical arrange- 
ments can be determined in accordance 
with the trainee’s general program. For 
students interested in children of ele- 
mentary school age, courses in princi- 
ples and classroom procedures should 
be related to the elementary school di- 
vision. Similarly, students interested in 
children of high school age should take 
their principles and classroom practice 
courses in secondary education.) 

2. Clinical experience.—The student 
should be provided with adequate clini- 
cal training concurrent with his gradu- 
ate academic work. This clinical train- 
ing can be obtained directly in the col- 
lege or university clinic in conjunction 
with the testing and clinical courses 
which are listed under the division, 
“Professional Courses.” The trainee in 
the clinic should have an opportunity to 
work with a psychiatrist and psychia- 
tric social worker, associated with the 


staff in a full or part-time capacity, and 
should have occasion to participate in 
the study of a wide variety of referred 
cases. Colleges and universities should 
be encouraged to organize clinics as part 
of their training facilities. Where clin- 
ical facilities are not available on the 
campus, arrangements should be made 
to provide the student with his clinical 
training in a school system (which has 
a clinical division), social agency, hos- 
pital, institution, clinic, etc. 

In addition to the clinical experience 
obtained in the training courses, stu- 
dents should have a period of closely 
supervised internship immediately fol- 
lowing or concurrent with the latter 
phases of graduate work. A period of 
internship should be required for a 
minimum of a half year and should take 
the full time of the trainee. During his 
internship, the trainee should function 
as a member of the staff, be supervised 
by the psychologist, and work in close 
co-ordination with the related personnel 
on the staff. Since the clinical facilities 
of most colleges and universities will 
not permit of the assimilation of many 
interns, it is essential that relationships 
be set up with public schools, private 
schools, social agencies, hospitals, court 
clinics, training schools, etc. for the 
placement of interns. Interns should be 
placed in clinics, associated with the 
previously noted divisions, where the 
quality of the psychological supervision 
is assured, where the extent of the in- 
terprofessional relationships is wide 
(psychiatrists and social workers should 
be on the staff), and where the major 
part of the work deals with children. 
Schools of social work have found it to 
be of advantage to give the student field 
experience in different types of agen- 
cies. When possible, psychological in- 
terns should be placed for a three-month 
period, so that the trainees will have 
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opportunity to gain experience in at 
least two different organizations. One 
of these organizations should be a clini- 
cal division of a school system for the 


student preparing to be a school psy- 
chologist. 


C. Organization of the General Pro- 
gram 

1. Length of the general program.— 
It is difficult to specify either the pre- 
cise time at which certain elements in 
the training program should be pursued 
or the exact length of the training pro- 
gram. These matters are influenced in 
such large degree by the general admis- 
sion requirements of the graduate col- 
legiate divisions and universities (of 
which the school psychologist program 
is a part) and by the residence and oth- 
er demands which they make of stu- 
dents before they will grant certifica- 
tion or diplomas of accomplishment. Un- 
til professional schools of psychology 
are organized, it is wiser to have the in- 
stitution set its own program, applying 
the training principles set forth in this 
report. 

It seems conceivable, however, that 
part of the training program could be 
taken as an undergraduate, in the jun- 
ior and senior years, if the student is 
sufficiently certain about his vocational 
objective. In some instances, it is pos- 
sible that students will even have had 
their teaching experience by the time 
that they commence their graduate 
study. In general, it appears that a 
flexible program should be set up, in 
which the determining factor would be 
the faculty’s decision as to whether the 
student had sufficient course training 
and field experience to warrant his be- 
ing certified as a school psychologist. 
For most students, the program of 
training will probably take two and one 
half years of graduate study, inclusive 


of the period of teaching and intern- 
ship. In a few cases of well qualified 
students, who started their professional 
training as undergraduates, the total 
program might be completed in two 
years of graduate study, though it is 
more likely that there will be students 
who, for one reason or another, will 
need three years of post-baccalaureate 
study to attain their certification as 
school psychologists. 


2. The selection of students and their 
supervision in training.—There is com- 
mon agreement among professional psy- 
chologists that the effective functioning 
of the school psychologist involves more 
than the mastery of educational princi- 
ples, testing techniques and clinical pro- 
cedures. In addition, certain personal 
characteristics are essential. These in- 
clude maturity in manner and outlook, 
ease in interprofessional relationships, 
responsiveness to the effects of rapidly 
changing educational and social condi- 
tions, and above all emotional security 
and objectivity. The selection of stu- 
dents for training should therefore be 
based on both academic prerequisites 
and the personality adjustment of the 
student. It is further desirable that at- 
tention be given to providing appropri- 
ate personal counseling for the students 
to develop needed insights into those 
factors limiting the student’s optimum 
development and functioning. 

Throughout his training the student 
should be given a maximum of oppor- 
tunity to participate in professional ac- 
tivities and to develop associations with 
his fellow students and faculty. Faculty 
observation of his progress should be 
periodic, and constructive supervision 
should be provided for all students in 
training. 

Where necessary in the interest of a 
student, it should be possible to modify 
the requirements of the training pro- 
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gram. It may be, for example, that cer- 
tain well qualified students find it diffi- 
cult, for personality or other reasons, to 
adapt themselves completely to the stip- 
ulated period of internship. In such in- 
stances, it may be desirable to require 
an internship period of a year to guide 
the student properly to a satisfactory 
completion of his professional training. 
Or, other students may give the impres- 
sion that their educational background 
is limited or that their general outlook 
is not wide enough. In such instances 
the faculty should have the privilege of 
recommending that certain special 
courses be added to their training pro- 
gram, i.e. courses may be in the biologi- 
cal, mathematical, social sciences or in 
other fields. 

To emphasize the importance of per- 
sonality growth in addition to subject 
matter attainment, the need for class- 
room instruction which is complemented 
by general experience, and the value of 
individualizing the program in accord 
with the student’s needs is as good pol- 
icy in the professional training of school 
psychologists as it is in the education of 
pupils at the lower levels of instruction. 

3. Differentiation in the training pro- 
gram.—In some school systems within 
the state, there are school psychologists 
in service who perform different but re- 
lated tasks. Some may examine only 
children intended for placement in spe- 
cial classes, others may see children re- 
ferred for behavior difficulty, and oth- 
ers may function in special projects, 
namely, reading, surveying of classes, 
vocational guidance, etc. The question 
has, therefore, arisen as to the desir- 
ability of specializing the training of 
school psychologists so as to fit a school 
psychologist for a specific area of work. 

In the opinion of this Committee, 
such differentiatiou. is unwarranted if, 
by it, it is intended that wholly separate 


programs be set up for various educa- 
tional tasks. Regardless of the different 
assignments which a school psychologist 
may be given, it seems that in major 
respects the training programs of all 
school psychologists should be essential- 
ly the same. All school psychologists 
have need of a thorough orientation in 
basic educational and clinical concepts, 
if they are to understand the child in 
the school setting. Since it is also ob- 
vious, however, that school psycholo- 
gists are going to have specialized in- 
terest in certain elements of the educa- 
tional process, part of their training 
program should be on an elective basis, 
permitting them to gain instruction in 
the area of their special interest. Such 
partial differentiation of the training 
program is a good thing and does not 
run counter to the notion of a core cur- 
riculum for all preparing to become 
school psychologists. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR SCHOOL 
PSYCHOLOGISTS 


In the past, vocational opportunities 
for school psychologists have not been 
as extensive as they might. These have 
been limited for the following reasons: 
In the first place, past training prac- 
tices have not been altogether complete. 
Secondly, there has keen an incomplete 
appreciation on the part of school ad- 
ministrators and superintendents as 
well as the general public (taxpayers) 
of the value of the school psychologists’ 
services. Thirdly, there has been no or- 
ganized medium through which trained 
people seeking employment could be ac- 
quainted with vacancies existent in 
some communities. 


A. Increased Opportunities through Im- 
proved Training Practices 

It is the Committee’s feeling that bet- 

ter trained school psychologists, with a 
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more extensive understanding of educa- 
tional concepts and clinical problems, 
will find it easier to secure opportunities 
for employment. Previously, too many 
students completed their training with 
insufficient clinical experience. Because 
of this limitation many of them eagerly 
sought to learn more of clinical practice 
by volunteering in school clinical divi- 
sions, agencies, etc. in order to serve a 
kind of apprenticeship. Often this peri- 
od of apprenticeship was not as fruit- 
ful as it might have been, because it 
was not accompanied by adequate su- 
pervision. This entire development of 
volunteer experience to meet a deficien- 
cy in training was rather unfortunate 
because it in turn led many educational 
and other authorities who employ school 
and clinical psychologists tc set up the 
requirement of “paid experience” be- 
fore considering an individual for a po- 
sition. It was believed that, through 
the technique of requiring “paid experi- 
ence,” the employer would avoid getting 
those individuals whose clinical experi- 
ence had been limited solely to an inade- 
quately supervised period of volunteer 
apprenticeship. 


For some time now, the anomalous 
situation has existed in which many stu- 
dents, through with training, have been 
unable to obtain “paid experience” and 
employers have been unwilling to accept 
volunteer experience. Many of these 
problems have been the unfortunate by- 
product of the profession’s development, 
and need not continue after better 
training programs are put into effect. 
When students obtain adequate school 
and clinical experience as part of train- 
ing, they should be prepared to func- 
tion directly in positions. The need for 
a volunteer period of apprenticeship 
will be obviated, and it will then be pos- 
sible to work for a discontinuance of 
the practice of demanding “paid experi- 


ence” for assignments. To expedite the 
elimination of these problems, it is ur- 
gent that training centers develop clir.i- 
cal facilities which will permit adequate 
clinical training of their students. Con- 
sideration should also be given to the 
possibility of establishing collegiate and 
university fellowships so that the more 
competent students can extend their 
clinical training, partially supported by 
funds available in these scholarships, 
after the set period in the training pro- 
gram. 


B. Increased Opportunities through De- 
veloping a Proper Appreciation of 
a School Psychologist’s Contribu- 
tions 

If school supervisors and administra- 
tors, and the general public are to be 
moved in the direction of requesting 
additional school psychologists for 
school staffs, they will have. to be given 
a fuller appreciation of the many duties 
which school psychologists can perform. 
The profession can bring about this 
more complete understanding in a num- 
ber of ways. The following procedures 
are suggested: 

1. Well-qualified psychologists should 
be sent to represent the profession and 
to speak at teachers’ and administra- 
tors’ meetings on matters of psychologi- 
cal and educational interest. 

2. Qualified representatives of the 
profession should also be sent to partici- 
pate in civic and general community 
meetings, where discussions of the edu- 
cational process are taking place, to 
present the point of view of the psy- 
chologist. Community budgetary meet- 
ings, in which the financial outlay for 
education and the allocation of allotted 
funds are considered, are important and 
should not be overlooked. 

3. Members of the profession should 
be stimulated to write papers on clini- 
cal aspects of school functioning which 
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can then be distributed to superinten- 
dents and boards of education in the 
state, 


4. Demonstration psychological pro- 
grams in public schools should be stim- 
ulated and organized by the profession 
either under the supervision of the 
State Executive Committee or colleges 
and universities which train school psy- 
chologists. 


C. Increased Opportunities through a 
Co-ordinated Service for Informa- 
tion about Jobs for School Psychol- 
ogists 

At the present time, there is no clear- 
ing house for information about jobs 
for school psychologists. A service, com- 
parable to that rendered by the Joint 

Vocational Service for social workers 

and public health nurses, would be very 

helpful to newly trained psychologists 
who would then know where to seek in- 
formation about existent vacancies. The 
organization of such a service, in which 
a check would be made of each appli- 
cant’s qualifications, would also be very 
helpful to boards of education seeking 
to employ school psychologists. In gen- 
eral, the increased facility in obtaining 
well-trained school psychologists should 
make the employer more disposed to 
seek such personnel. And, from the psy- 
chologist’s viewpoint, there would be 
less inclination toward irritation with 
employment opportunities, if he could 
expeditiously obtain a picture of the en- 
tire field, and not spend weeks and pos- 
sibly months in frustrating experiences. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


The Special Committee on School Psy- 
chologists would like to offer the follow- 
ing recommendations for the considera- 
tion of the Executive Committee. These 
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recommendations are intended to repre- 
sent a long-time program for our Asso- 
ciation and for the profession, and it 
should be reserved to the discretion of 
the Executive Committee to determine 
feasible methods through which these 
recommendations can be carried out 
most expeditiously. 


1. The Association should communi- 
cate with universities and graduate 
training centers in New York State 
which prepare school psychologists and 
offer to aid them with their training 
programs. Those who wish to revise 
their programs in accord with the prin- 
ciples proposed in the Committee’s re- 
port should be helped to develop proper 
courses and adequate clinical facilities 
for that purpose. ; 


2. The Association should develop 
plans for giving official approval to 
training centers providing internships. 
This should be coordinated with the de- 
velopment of approval of other types of 
psychological internships. The first step 
might be a survey, by a committee ap- 
pointed by the Executive Committee, of 
the schools, agencies, and institutions 
where internships for school psycholo- 
gists could be developed with present 
facilities. The second step might be the 
organization of a joint committee of 
agencies representing school and com- 
munity child welfare interests to con- 
sider ways and means of increasing fa- 
cilities for clinical intern training. 

8. The association should stimulate 
public opinion regarding the importance 
of psychological service in schools and 
promote widespread recognition, espe- 
cially among school executives, of the 
essential qualifications for school psy- 
chologists. Presentation of the subject 
at teachers’ and school executives’ meet- 
ings and civic groups, school demonstra- 
tions, and articles in educational peri- 
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odicals are suggested means. Signed by the Special Committee on 
4. The Association should promote School Psychologists: 
and support efforts to establish clearing LUCILE ALLARD 
houses for psychological employment, RUTH ANDRUS 
in which school employment would be ROBERT CHALLMAN 
one aspect. ETHEL CORNELL 
EDA GORRIE 


5. The proceedings of the Committee 
should be published and distributed by 
the Association to the membership, col- ROBERT THOMPSON 
leges, universities, school people, and 


BRIAN TOMLINSON 
others who may be interested in the de- CAROLINE ZACHRY 
liberations. 


SAMUEL GOLDBERG, Chairman 


GERTRUDE HILDRETH 
METTA RUST 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


PRINCIPLES OF APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY. 
By A. T. Poffenberger. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton-Century Co., 1942. Pp. xviii + 655. 
$4.00. 


A novice in psychology, pressed by current de- 
mands for immediate and practical solutions 
to psychological problems in industry and in 
the armed forces, may feel that he does not 
find the recipes in this book. The more experi- 
enced worker in this field will recognize a 
helpful integrated summary of the experiment- 
al research from which he may start to solve 
basic problems. 

The term, Principles, is properly in the title 
of the book, which could be interpreted as 
“facts and principles from experimental psy- 
chology applicable to problems in a democ- 
racy.” In the first chapter the author states 
than in “the key to a successful democracy 
one finds the essence of applied psychology, 
namely the recognition of individual differ- 
ences in endowment and in training, and the 
need for the adjustment of each individual in 
life so as to furnish to him the maximum of 
satisfaction and to society the maximum of 
desirable goods.” 

“Adjustment” is the word used repeatedly 
for the main concept or principle throughout 
the book. It appears in many chapter head- 
ings, such as: “2. Hereditary Conditions of 
Adjustment,” “3. Age and Adjustment,” “12. 
Principles of Vocational Adjustment,” “26. 
The Adjustment of Advertising and Selling 
Methods to the Consumer.” Readers familiar 
with Poffenberger’s earlier book, Applied Psy- 
chology, will identify “adjustment” as the 
word substituted for “efficiency” or “achieve- 
ment” in the earlier volume. 

It is interesting to compare this book with 
the one which appeared fifteen years earlier. 
The comparison is distinctly favorable to the 
new volume. Much rich material has become 
available in these years which is well inte- 
grated by the author, and his work shows ma- 
turity and mastery on his part. Even the at- 
tractive format, paper, and binding are a su- 


perior product from the publishers. Further 
examination reveals 114 figures compared to 
47 in the earlier book, 655 larger pages com- 
pared to 586 pages, 35 chapters instead of 
29, and excellent documentation by a bibliog- 
raphy of 782 references at the end of the book 
rather than by footnotes scattered throughout 
the book. These references show the introduc- 
tion of findings from the social psychologists 
into applied psychology, for there are as many 
references to vecent publications of Allport, 
Cantril, McDougall and others as there are to 
the psychotechnologists in business and indus- 
try. 

New chapters are: “1. The Field of Applied 
Psychology,” “10. Monotony: A Problem in 
Adjustment,” “22. The Role of Incentives in 
Work,” “25. Psychological Problems in the 
Distribution of Goods,” “27. Advertising and 
Selling by Radio,” “30. Psychology of the 
Jury and the Judge.” These with the other 
chapters cover comprehensively the applica- 
tions of psychology toward personal efficiency 
and adjustment in industry, business and the 
professions of law and medicine. 

The general organization of the book is a 
logical one from an analysis of the basic fac- 
tors dealt with in psychology. The book does 
not begin with highly specific problems, for 
instance in personnel work, and give tech- 
niques and procedures. Its approach is more 
like that of a systematic, general applied psy- 
chology. It does not offer broad generaliza- 
tions where there is only opinion available, 
but it keeps to documented experimental con- 
clusions. In fact, it could serve as a textbook 
in a functioning experimental psychology 
course. Certainly it is a sound comprehen- 
sive textbook for a course to follow one in 
general psychology. Any advanced or serious 


student of psychology attempting research or | 


originating new techniques may well come 
back to these fundamental findings and thus 
find this a convenient reference in his library. 


B. V. Moore 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
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THE DYNAMICS OF VOCATIONAL AD- 
JUSTMENT. By Donald E. Super. New 
York: Harper and Bros. 1942. Pp. 286. 
$3.00. 


This is one of the best new books on vocational 
adjustment to appear in recent years. 

Too many of our books in this field are pri- 
marily expressions of what the author thinks. 
This book is a readable and scholarly review 
of what the profession knows. Although writ- 
ten for use as a textbook in beginning courses, 
it is substantial enough to be read with profit 
by the professors who teach them. Psycholo- 
gists who have read and liked such books as 
Murphy’s Eaperimental Social Psychology, 
Strang’s Behavior and Background of Stu- 
dents in College and Secondary School, Cole’s 
Background for College Teaching, will be al- 
most certain to like Dr. Super’s contribution. 
It resembles these other excellent books in 
bringing together into convenient form the 
most important results of research in its own 
special field. Chapter headings include: Intel- 
ligence and Education in Vocational Adjust- 
ment; Aptitudes and Vocational Adjustment; 
Personality, Interests, and Attitudes; Econom- 
ic Factors in Vocational Adjustment; The Pre- 
diction of Vocational Adjustment; Adolescent 
Life as an Exploratory Process; The Choice of 
an Occupation; Preparing for an Occupation; 
The Transition from School to Work; Adjust- 
ment on the Job; Vocations and Leisure; The 
Hazards of Unemployment; The Organization 
and Administration of Vocational Guidance. 

Primarily, Dr. Super is laying a foundation 
for intelligent uaderstanding of what psychol- 
ogists, vocational counselors, and personnel 
officers are trying to do, in helping both young 
people and adults to make intelligent choices 
among employment opportunities, and to be- 
come reasonably contented and efficient work- 
ers in the fields they have chosen. 


The book is refreshingly free from the emo- 
tional appeal to do something about a prob 
lem which everyone recognizes to be important. 
There is no bland assumption that results will 
be obtained just because nice people are work- 
ing hard to obtain them. In the final chapter, 
the author has suggested some of the things 
that he thinks should be done, but throughout 
the book he has kept his feet squarely on the 
ground. 

Any person seriously interested in vocation- 
al adjustment, who has not had time to keep 
up to date on all of the new periodical litera- 


ture, will find the book well worth reading 
The author, the publishers, and the profes- 
sion are to be congratulated. 
Ropert Horrock 
New York UNIveRsiry 


PERSONNEL SELECTION BY STANDARD 
JOB TESTS. By Charles A. Drake. New 
York and London: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1942. Pp. 147. $2. 


The book is a description of some of the au- 
thor’s experiences with test construction, the 
use of tests, and the revision of industrial 
processes and machine design. The book is 
presented as a “guide for practice.” As such 
it appears to apply to the initial steps of ana- 
lyzing the job, and constructing the tests, and 
to the design of machines which will make 
possible the efficient use of operators’ abilities. 
Photographs and descriptions of a number of 
tests are presented, some of which are quite 
similar to tests previously described in the lit- 
erature. 

The author’s procedure is usually considered 
by others as a preliminary step in test devel- 
opment, but he regards it as the final thing: 
“It was assumed to be better technique, under 
the circumstances, to make a direct analysis 
of the job requirements and to design a test 
to measure the abilities that seem to be re- 
quired.” ( P. 68.) His main thesis is that 
“The test is a positive guarantee of the pres- 
ence of the ability at a level that may be de- 
termined. Whether that ability will be devel- 
oped depends upon training and supervision. 
Whether it will be effective in production de- 
pends upon management, particularly upon 
supervision.” (P. 97.) 

The author recommends the work-sample 
typé of test which is designed to measure the 
basic abilities required by the job. He presents 
his technique as a new one, although other in- 
vestigators such as Viteles have previously con- 
structed and reported tests of this type. He 
further ignores the literature when he states: 
“It is now well established that tests of the 
pencil-and-paper variety have very limited 
utility in selecting operating personnel for in- 
dustry.” 

Whereas some of his criticisms of various 
criteria of occupational proficiency are no 
doubt cogent, the shortcomings are not suf- 
ficiently great to justify discarding criteria 
entirely. (P. 14.) He opposes the checking of 
his hypotheses by accepted scientific proce- 
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dures, but prefers his own judgment to deter- 
mine the adequacy of his tests. Instead of de- 
termining the validity of his tests by checking 
his test results against occupational profi- 
ciency measures, he proposes an “inversion of 
the usual point of view”: “It is proposed, 
therefore, that the test results be used as the 
criterion against which the efficiency of the 
productive process may be measured.” (P. 15.) 

Whether the author actually holds this point 
of view is not clear, since he later compares 
rank on Machine Operator Test with rating 
by formen, and reports: “Thus, this test corre- 
lates with foreman’s ratings .40, which is not 
impressive. In spite of this low figure, a study 
of the individuals at the high end of the classi- 
fication indicates that the test is doing very 
well what it is intended to do, that is, to select 
the applicants who will have a high assurance 
of success on the job.” (P. 72.) 

His implication that a correlation of .40 is 
of little value is apparently contradicted by 
the author’s finding “that the test is doing 
very well what it is intended to do.” Earlier 
in the book (p. 12) he also maintains that a 
coefficient of correlation between +.30 and 
+.50 is low and “in the customary procedure, 
the size of the correlation coefficient between 
the final battery of selected tests and the sam- 
ple of employees used as a criterion was usu- 
ally not impressive, often ranging from only 
.30 to .50.” It should be pointed out that many 
investigators have found tests which correlate 
-40 to .50 with industrial proficiency, and have 
found them useful in differentiating between 
successful and unsuccessful workers, just as 
the author does in the case of his Machine 
Operator Test. 

Technicians in test construction will be in- 
terested in the photographs and descriptions 
of test apparatus. The layman who reads the 
book may become oversold on the use of tests. 

C. L. SHARTLE 

OCCUPATIONAL ANALYSIS SECTION 

War MANPOWER COMMISSION 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF MILITARY LEAD- 
ERSHIP. By L. A. Pennington, Romeyn B. 
Hough, Jr., and H. W. Case. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1943. Pp. 288. Price, 
$2.95. 


The increase in the size of the armed forces 
has necessitated the training of thousands of 
civilians to serve as officers in the Army and 
Navy. For many, if not most, of these men, 


the officer’s function is either unknown, or at 
least misinterpreted. Therefore, the basic pur- 
pose of officer training must be to teach the 
civilian his responsibilities as an officer. In 
the simplest terms these responsibilities relate 
to (a) administration (6) matériel and (c) 
personnel. It is with the last of these—so fre- 
quently the area for which civilian activity has 
given little or no experience—that The Psy- 
chology of Military Leadership deals. 

“The chief task of the line officer, when all 
has been said and done, is that of controlling 
men.” It is to this basic premise that the book 
is oriented. The relationship of the officer to 
those under him has many facets. He is al- 
ways a teacher because combat units must con- 
stantly be in training; he must select men for 
special tasks; he must instill the esprit which 
makes disciplined troops and engenders high 
morale; he must facilitate the adjustment of 
civilians to Army life; he must be accepted as 
a leader in camp and in combat. Further, the 
officer must himself be constantly studying to 
improve his own knowledge and skills. From 
even such a brief résumé it is evident that an 
officer must do more than give orders, he has 
responsibilities as well as authority. Penning- 
ton and his coauthors have prepared a def- 
inite, practical manual to help the officer in 
learning to deal with men. 

The relations of the officer with his subor- 
dinates, with enlisted men, and with himself, 
are dealt with in chapters on instruction, learn- 
ing, leadership, discipline, selection and place- 
ment, behavioral adjustment, battle, and mo- 
rale. In each of these chapters, the authors 
have analyzed the problems and then presented 
detailed, specific exposition of both the psy- 
chological principles and practical steps in- 
volved in meeting them. 

It is impossible in a brief review to indicate 
total content, but one chapter, The Officer as 
a Leader, may serve as an illustration. This 
subject is introduced by a statement of the ne- 
cessity of leadership in coordinated action and 
a delineation of the characteristics of the lead- 
ers. It is pointed out that leadership is a 
product of experience and training, rather than 
a native trait. From this point of view the of- 
ficer is encouraged to develop the necessary 
qualities, and the authors have made explicit 
suggestions as to how this may be done. Each 
of the following traits is described, and spe- 
cific pointers are given to help in its develop- 
ment; professional knowledge, decisiveness, 
force and aggressiveness, knowledge of the in- 
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dividual man, tact, energy, loyalty, initiative 
and enthusiasm, humanity, appearance, and 
courage. In similar detail, and with equal prac- 
ticalness, the other chapters of the book deal 
with the respective subjects listed above. 

Perhaps one of the most striking aspects of 
the work is the adroit combination of psycho- 
logical soundness and everyday practicality. 
The preface gives acknowledgment to the 
staff of the University of Illinois R.O.T.C. for 
constant cooperation. Wisely the academic au- 
thors have profited by the practical experience 
of these officers. For self-study and as a class- 
room test, the questions and problems at 
the end of each chapter, and the reading ref- 
erences from both military and psychological 
literature, are invaluable. 

There is no doubt that every young officer, 
and many older ones, will find much of profit 
in this book. It should also prove of value as a 
textbook in those colleges which may under- 
take to give a course in military psychology. 
From the point of view of this reviewer it is 
perhaps unfortunate that the book was writ- 
ten so specifically from a purely Army point 
of view. Nonetheless, as the problems are 
similar, it will have a definite value for the 
naval officer. 


Cc. M. Louttir 
BUREAU OF NAVAL PERSONNEL 


REMEDIAL TECHNIQUES IN BASAL 
SCHOOL SUBJECTS. By Grace M. Fer- 
nald. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1943. Pp. xv + 349. 


This book gives a comprehensive report of the 
author’s work with disabilities in the school 
subjects during the past quarter century. It 
reports her theories and practices and gives 
some detail concerning the cases studied in her 
clinic and neighboring institutions. Inasmuch 
as no one in America, or, as far as the re- 
viewer knows, in the world, has devoted him- 
self so exclusively to reading, writing, arith- 
metic and spelling difficulties for so long a 
time as Dr. Fernald, her full report comprises 
a volume of first importance. 

In the beginning stage of her work, Dr. Fer- 
nald adopted the assumption that most fail- 
ures in reading were children deficient in vis- 
ual or auditory imagery or both and that the en- 
listment of kinaesthetic factors (tracing) pro- 
vided the best, often the only, means of learn- 
ing to read and spell. After a preliminary per- 
iod of tracing, which for extreme disabilities 


is an “average period of about two months, 
with a range from one to eight months,” abil- 
ity to learn by visual study alone somehow 
emerged, and thereafter the child progressed 
like an admirably trained normal child. This 
is Miss Fernald’s major theoretical contribu- 
tion. During the years many specialists have 
questioned Dr. Fernald’s explanation of how 
the tracing operates psychologically to produce 
improved visual imagery and competence and 
whether tracing is essential or optimum for all 
cases. Miss Fernald still stands firmly by her 
original interpretation. As far as the reviewer 
can see, the present book offers no new evi- 
dence or argument in favor of either conten- 
tion, except evidence that her method works. 
Professor L. M. Terman in the foreword, how- 
ever, writes: “Let anyone who doubts the effi- 
cacy of the kinaesthetic technique present doc- 
umentary evidence of cure after cure by some 
radically different method. Until such evidence 
is forthcoming the theoretical basis of Dr. 
Fernald’s approach will not require modifica- 
tion.” The fact is that there has appeared 
during the past twenty-five years “document- 
ary evidence of cure after cure” by a number 
of “radically different methods.” 

Dr. Fernald herself now states, however, 
that “to suppose there is just one way of do- 
ing anything shows a failure to understand 
the psychology of learning. We offer these 
techniques, then, as those which proved effec- 
tive in our work.” Her techniques have, in- 
deed, proved very effective and she describes 
them more fully and clearly than before. Any- 
one treating serious disabilities in the common 
subjects may and should know them thorough- 
ly. 

Among Dr. Fernald’s observations and data 
are a number of especially interesting details, 
for example: In every case of serious disabil- 
ity “negative emotional conditioning” appeared. 
“In all these cases, conscious effort to do well 
resulted in a decrease of efficiency.” “In all 
but one—there was a lack of visual imagery 
during the initial stages of learning anything.” 
(Italics the reviewer’s.) Handedness and eye 
dominance seem to have no significant rela- 
tionship to reading. Among adults, all reading 
cases reveal difficulty in understanding spoken 
language. “Of the 69 cases of total disability 
studied in the University laboratory, all but 
two were males.” Dr. Fernald’s “partial dis- 
abilities” are almost wholly male. 

In remedial work with disabilities in spelling 
and writing, Dr. Fernald applies to practically 
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all cases the kinaesthetic, tracing initia] steps 
as a means of developing visual imagery and 
competence. As in the case of reading, she 
then advances the learner through a variety 
of sagaciously chosen exercises and experiences 
until high competence in the use of quicker 
methods of learning is mastered. Although the 
tracing stage is often a long one, she is suc- 
cessful in the end. 

Difficulties in arithmetic, apart from those 
due to reading defect, are largely due to fail- 
ure to understand the concepts and operations. 
Accordingly remedial work consists mainly in 
achieving understanding by “putting the prob- 
lem on the table” in concrete form. The illus- 
trations she offers are exceedingly ingenious, 
well-conceived and obviously successful. 

Dr. Fernald’s practices may be said to be 
guided by two major principles. In reading 
and spelling, teach the child (by a kinaesthetic 
approach) how to see; in arithmetic teach him 
how to understand. 

The last section in the book, exclusive of 
the Appendix, is a discussion of the application 
of the Fernald remedial techniques to the 
teaching of mental defectives which deserves 
the close attention of all teachers of special 
classes. The volume closes with an Appendix 
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giving more or less full data concerning all 
the cases studied by Dr. Fernald personally or 
under her supervision during ber career in the 
field. Its value is inestimable. 

Dr. Fernald’s book is a record of a quarter 
century of intense professional devotion to the 
rescue of school failures. It is an inspiring 
report. The major professional fact is that 
she herself has never failed to cure her pa- 
tients. Often the resurrection was so complete 
that exceptional linguistic ability replaced ut- 
ter disability. Here is a record of specialized 
professional accomplishment so rare as to be 
well-nigh incredible yet so convincing as surely 
to arouse the admiration and envy of every 
professional person,——doctor, psychiatrist, so- 
cial worker, minister, teacher,—who reads it. 
Everyone engaged in education, at least, should 
read it if only to glimpse the possibilities in 
education which lie in store for the thorough- 
ly trained technical and scientific worker—at 
least for those who can bring to their work the 
intense devotion and sagacity of Grace Fer- 
nald. 

ARTHUR I. GATES 

TEACHERS COLLEGE 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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